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For the Companion. 


JACK, AND JACK’S MASTER. 


As I sat by my window one afternoon in early 
summer, I was attracted by loud and angry voi- 
ces near the garden fence; boyish voices, they 
seemed to be, in hot discussion. As they ceased, 
I heard a low, pitiful whine, apparently from some 
animal in distress. Then loud laughter followed. 

I immediately stepped through the low window | 
out upon the piazza, and cross- 
ing the lawn to the garden, 
looked over the high fence by 
standing on a rustic chair. 

In the dusty lane, very poor- 
ly dressed and lying upon his 
face, was a mite of a lad, sob- 
bing as if his heart would break. 

“Why, what is the matter?” 
I cried. 

A small, dust-begrimmed face, 
from which hot tears were fall- 
ing, was raised, and two pitiful 
eyes gazed up at me, but the 
quivering lips gave no reply to 
my question. 

“Can’t you tell me?” I con- 
tinned, anxious to learn the 
cause of such distress. 

He picked himself up from the 
dusty road, and coming newer 
the fence, hastily wiped his eyes 
with his hand and said, hesitat- 
ingly,— 

“| guess so, ma’am.” 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, 
smiling down from my lofty 
perch at the pitiful little strang- 
er 








“Why, you see, ma’am,” he 
began, his lips quivering so he could hardly speak, | 
“you see, some boys has stole Jack,” and again 
a sob broke from him, which was hastily smoth- 
ered in his coat-sleeve. 

“Stole Jack!” I repeated, vaguely. “Why, 
who is Jack? Your brother ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am; Jack’s my dog,” and the blue 
eyes filled again with tears, and were hastily hid- 
den on the old coat-sleeve. 

“Oh,” I said, “your dog! Well, why did they 
steal him? And who were the boys that did it ?” 

“O ma’am!” he cried, coming closer to the 
fence, “they stole him to shoot him. They said 
he’s so ugly he’s only fit for a target. They are 
always plaguing me, but I don’t care so long’s 
they let Jack be; but now they’ve got him, an’ 
they’ll kill him, I know, an’ I won’t never see him 
ennymore.” 

Here sob after sob shook the little worn jacket 
beneath the face that was hidden on his arm. 

“Who are the boys?” I asked, with tears of 
sympathy ir my eyes. There was a moment’s 
hesitation, «ad then the quivering lips tightened 
as he looked up and said, “I aint no tell-tale, 
ma’am, i. I aint a gentl’man.” 

My respect for and interest in the lad were at 
once aroused, and I quickly replied, “You are a 
little gentleman in your heart, if you do wear old 
clothes.” 

He looked up at me a moment without a reply, 
and then glanced down at his worn pants and bare 
feet. “But,” I continued, “if you will tell me 
who the boys are, perhaps we can find Jack and 
save his life.” 

The little face brightened for a second, and then 
he slowly shook his head, and his lips quivered 
again. 

“Well,” I said, “can’t you at least tell which 
way they took Jack? And then we can go and 
find him.” 

Jh yes! Will you go? I’m ’most sure they’d 
give him to you. Please hurry, because we may 
be too late!” 

“Go around to the front gate,” I replied, “and 
Vil be there in a minute.” 


” 


I smiled down at the little figure bobbing along | 
at my side, and thought if we should happen to 
meet any of my acquaintances how they would 
wonder at my strange companion. 

When we reached the first corner, he turned 
down the lane, saying, “This is the way. I know, 
because I heard one feller say they’d take him 
down to the river, where there’d be a high bluff to 
set their target against. Do you s’pose we'll be 
too late and find Jack killed?” he added, catch- 
ing his breath quickly and looking up in my face. 





I’d been like him, though, if you’d been my | poor brute lapped a little, and looking gratefully up 
mother too,” and he looked wistfully down at his | in my face, tried vainly to wag his teil in thanks. 
bare feet and continued, with a little sigh, as if | Then turning his eyes to the face of his little mas- 
talking to himself, “no, of course not. I never | ter, he gave a long, trembling sigh. The little 
could be no gentl’man, because I always has to| body quivered, and stretched back against the 


wear old clothes.” 


| ragged little jacket, and in a few moments he was 


“You are one now,” I replied, taking his hand | dead! 


in mine. ‘Clothes don’t make a gentleman; only | 
the true, good heart beneath them.” 


and then told my little friend that we must go 


I waited until the first frantic grief was over, 


£ 


He didn’t say anything for a minute, but looked | home. 


down at my hand with its glittering rings clasped 


“No, no, I can’t, I can’t!” he cried. “I must 
stay here with Jackie. He'd 
miss me even if he’s dead, an’ 





” 


“I hope not,” I replied. 
“You must be my guide, 
for I'm not very well ac- 
quainted with this part of <7 
the town. And while we are : 
on the way, tell me about yourself and Jacn 
and the rest of the family.” 

“There aint much to tell,” he said, with a 
little laugh. “There aint ennynoay except Jack 
an’ me. I sells papers mostly fer our livin’, an’ 
blacks boots. I shine ’em fer a dime. Then I 
runs errands when ennybody wants me to.” 

‘‘Where do you live?” I asked, regarding him 
with wonder, for he did not seem much bigger 
than a baby. 

“Most ennywhere where I can on the cold 
nights, an’ in summer out doors. Jack’s my pil- 
ler. He keeps me real warm in winter. We allus 
sleep together, Jack an’ me. We just go halves 
in everything,” and he laughed merrily. 

“Where are your parents ?” I asked, soberly. 

“My what?” he asked. 

“Your father and mother.” 

“Never had none, that I can remember. Never 
had no one, ’cept Jack and Mis’ Jones. She took 
me from the poor-house when I was little, an’ 


ae ane 


father nor mother, neither. We're the two orph- 
lings.” I couldn’t refrain from smiling at the 
way this was said, although down in my heart 
there was a pain which grew stronger and stronger 
as I thought of my dainty little boy at home,— 
my golden-haired, blue-eyed son, who not only 
had father and mother, pet dog and pony, plenty 
to eat and to wear, and a pleasant home to live in, 
yet who was very often discontented and unhap- 
py; while this brave little fellow had no one, “nor 
nothin’ ’cept Jack,” and yet was cheerful and con- 
tented. 

*“Aren’t we almost there?” I asked, after we 
had walked along in silence for a little way, I, 
busy with my own thoughts, my companion hap- 
py in the hope of finding Jack. 

“Yes,” he replied, smiling brightly up in my 
face. “Aint I glad you come? They’d never 





Away he ran, while I hastily descended from 
my elevated position, and going into the house, 
caught up my bat and umbrella and hurried down 
to the gate. He was waiting for me, standing first 
on one foot, then on the other, on the hot pavement. 

“I always does that way,” he said, with a little 
laugh, as I opened my umbrella and invited him 
to enjoy its welcome shade with me,‘‘because these 
walks burn a feller’s feet. It’s real cool to walk 
under a ’brella, isn’t it? I never did hefore. They 
cost a lot, don’t they? Only rich folks can have 

, 


> 
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give him to me, I know. What made you ?” and 
his active mind seemed to take a speculative turn. 

“Because I felt sorry for you, I guess.” 

“But why’d you feel sorry for me? Ladies 
don’t feel sorry for such boys as me.” 

I waited a moment, as he looked intently into 
my face, and then said, slowly,— 

“T guess because I have a little boy of my own 
at home.” 





== etanil =—O Oe 


kept me till she died. An’ Jack, he never had no | 


ek ed 
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fully,— 

“T spects you’re right, but ’taint easy to make 
people think you’re a gentl’man when you has to 
wear old clothes.” 

Before I could reply we came in view of the 
high bluffs bordering the river. Just as we ap- 
peared in sight three boys, from twelve to four- 
teen years of age, hurried away, as if to avoid 
being seen. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
them as the sons of three of my neighbors: boys 

| of wealthy parents, from homes of refinement, 
where they had every advantage and luxury heart 
could desire. 

I turned and looked at my little friend, without 
a word. His face was pale, and his lips were 
pressed tightly together. He waited until the boys 
| disappeared from sight, and then dropping my 
| hand, ran swiftly to where a little dark heap lay 
| on the green grass at the foot of the bluff. I hur- 
ried after him, and when I reached the spot, I 
found him sitting on the ground, the tears chasing 
one another down his cheeks, as he held in his 
arms a poor bony little dog, whose dim eyes 
were fastened lovingly upon his face, while he 
vainly tried to lick his master’s hand. 

“Is this Jack ?” I asked, with a choking sensa- 
tion in my throat that made it hard to speak. 

“Yes, oh yes!” he cried, hugging his little com- 
rade closer to him, “an’ they’ve most killed him, 
my poor little Jackie!” 

Jack looked up in my face with a little whine, 
and wagged his tail feebly, as if to express friend- 
liness, while I bent over him to see what injury had 
been done the poor creature. My heart swelled 
with indignation as I saw deep wounds, evidently 
made by arrows, all over the thin, quivering body, 
and the drops of blood trickled from some of 
them, upon the heart-broken little master, as he 
sat sobbing over his wounded comrade. 


tally wounded, and nothing could save him. His 
poor parched tongue seemed to plead pitifully for 










those boys ‘Il come an’ throw 
him into the river. Mayhe 
they'll do it even if I’m here; 
they’re bigger than me. O 
Jackie, Jackie, now we can’t 
never run in the streets, nor sell 
papers, nor sleep together enny 
more!” and throwing himself on 
the ground by the side of his 
little dead comrade, he wailed 
as if his heart was breaking. 

I stooped over him, and softly 
smoothed his tangled hair 
hair just the shade of my own 
little boy’s—and when his sobs 
at last ceased, I said, “We'll 
take Jackie with us, and he 
shall have a quiet little grave 
in our yard, where no boys can 
ever touch him. 
it is growing late, and I must 
go home, and you and Jackie 
must come too.” 

He got up slowly, and tak- 
ing his dead friend in his arms, 
trudged away by my _ side, 
every now and then heaving 
a sigh, while the tears drop- 
ped silently on Jack's curly 
head. It was a sad walk, and 
my heart swelled with indigna- 
tion, as we passed three stately 
mansions, standing in the midst 
of beautiful grounds, the homes 
of the pitiless boys who had 
brutally deprived this poor little 
lad of his one friend. 





Come, now, 





My own boy met us at our 
gate, and his face saddened as 


! . . . : : . : 
| closely around his. Then he said, thought- | hesaw Jack and his little master. In a few whis- 


pered words I told him the story, and that evening 
with tender sympathy he helped lay poor Jack 
in his grave, beneath an old apple-tree, at the end 
of the garden. 

His little master we fed, and after a bath, clothed 
in a pretty suit of Harry’s outgrown clothes, and 
when bed-time came, he went to sleep in a cosey 
bed, in the play-room next to Harry’s. 

That night I could not sleep, and long after 
midnight, as I lay wrapt in thought, I heard a lit- 
tle sob. Sitting up in bed, I listened. 

Can it be Harry, I thought? 

I hastily drew on my wrapper, and softly 
stepped into the little room next to mine. No, 
there lay Harry, a stray moonbeam across his 
happy, sleeping face, one plump rounded cheek on 
his dimpled hand, and his rosy lips parted in a 
half smile. I stooped and pressed a kiss on his 
forehead, and passed quietly on into the neXt 
room. 

On a little snowy bed just like the one I had 
been bending over a moment before, lay a little 
figure, like and yet how unlike, my Harry’s! 
Stifled sobs came from the thin lips, and the 
moon’s rays on his face showed plainly how poor 
and pinched the pale cheeks were. 

“What is it, dear ?” I asked, sitting down on the 
edge of the bed, and gently pushing the tumbled 
hair back from the hot forehead. 

“Oh!” he cried, losing all self-control. “I want 
Jack, I want my Jack,so much! He never had a 
nice place like this to sleep in, an’—an’ ’tain’t fait 
I should be here when he’s out there alone in the 
cold ground,” and the bitter sobs shook his slight 
frame. 

“My boy,” I said, gathering him close in my 
arms, as I had taken my own little boy thousands 
of times, “Jackie does not know any sorrow or 
pain now, and you must not grieve for him so, 





I saw at once that Jack was dying. He was fa- | 


dear. It can do no good, and will only make you 
| ill.” 
He did not reply, but laid his head on my shoul- 


“Oh, have you ?” he cried, his face lighting up | water, and taking my shade hat from my head, | der, and by-and-by the sobs died away, as I softly 
with interest. ‘Is he like me? No, of course he | and climbing down the bank to the river, I filled it | smoothed the tired head. 
aint,” he added, after a second’s pause. “TI s’pose | with the cool liquid, and brought it to him. 111¢ ) 


I thought he was asleep, and was about to lay 
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him back on his pillow, when he looked up in my 
face with a pitiful quiver on his lips, and said, “1 
know why your little boy’s a gentlman. I'd be 
one too, I guess, if you were my mamma.” 

I drew him closer to me, and kissed him as I 
kissed Harry, and said, “My darling boy, I will 
be your mamma too, and you shall be my ‘little 
gentleman.’ ” 

‘An’ Hlarry’s brother?” he cried, sitting up 
straight in his excitement. 

“Yes,” L replied, smiling at his eagerness. 

“An' live in this house with you all the time ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Ife leaned back in my arms with a satisfied 
sich, and was quiet for several minutes, then said, 
soberly, “If Jack was only here, it’d be just like 
the heaven they told ’bout at the Mission Sunday 
school that I went to once.” 

When I went back to my own room, and had 
told iny husband what the poor boy had said, he 
was as eager to adopt him as I had been, and 
Jack’s little master, or Charlie, as we call him, 
Was taken to our hearts and home from that hour. 
Neither has 
Ile is a better and more unselfish boy to- 








And we have never regretted it. 
Harry. 
day, because of the new relationship, while the 
homeless little wanderer, our “little gentleman” in 
the deepest and truest sense of the word, is improv- 
ing daily in mind and body under the new influ- 
ences by which he is surrounded. 

Inthe farther end of the garden, under the shade 
of the old apple-tree, stands a small white stone, 
bearing the simple inseription, “Jack—Faithful in 
life, remembered in death.” 

The brutal boys who had been the cause of 
Jack's death 


Jack’s 


soon discovered that “Charlie” was 
What they think of the 


Charlie has never men- 


little master. 
do 


tioned their names tous; but one day when we 


change I not know. 





were walking together they passed us, and look- | 
ing down at Charlie, [ saw that his face grew very | 
white, and he pressed his lips tightly together, as 
he did the day he saw them at the river. They in 
turn grew scarlet, and hurricd out of sight. 
b. B. 
a 
For the Companion. 
SO NEAR. 
We ery, ah, where may happiness be found? 
Behold, i rune every tie surround! 
We mpa re the tlone is sweet— 
And erusha violet blootwin nur feet, 
Too late the viole cont tous is borne: 
Too late the rose reveals to us its thorn, 
MAniE MERRICK, 
er | 
For the Companion, 
AUNT HITTY’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Andy. 





Aunt Titty shook her head in smiling protest 


as Lhell up a photograph with the request, “Just | 
tell me about this one, aunty.” 

The dear soui had settled herself to the hulling | 
of some luscious Scotch runners, and alter look- | 
ing hesitatingly at the rounded young face in the 
picture, with its almond eyes and clustering hair, 
she said, “Well, dear, if you insist, 1 will, but let 
me tell you in the beginning, there’s not much to | 
tell in Andy's live—meore’s the pity! 

“Ile was nos Paxton’s boy. Enos was always 
a good neighbor and a reliable man. He married 
Lyddy Ann Parker. Lyddy Ann was a well-| 
meaning woman, but she was one of those people 
Whe chink they know evervthing and need to learn 
nothi ‘They had four girls aud one boy. In 
ave he was in the middle—two of the girls being 
older and two younger than he. And you may 
be su he was considerable of a& Circumstance in 
the familv, while the gi were only ‘Andy's sis- 
ters. hivery body d, ‘What a nice family of 
girls nos has! but to tell the truth, their father 
thought but litth of them; his whole heart was 


bound up in the poy. 


“Ane, did seem a nice boy, as boys go; fair- 


featured and pleasant, although with large self- 
conceit — which he came honestly by from his 
mother, 


“L remember [ happened over there one day, 


when Enos had just given him a piece of ground 


to be used as a garden of his own, It seems he'd 
been begeing so hard for it, that Enos gave him a 
nice spot south of the currant bushes. He had 


dressed and spaded it, and given it over to him all 
ready for planting; and there Andy was, working 
away as happy as could be. Ife called me, and I 
stopped a moment to listen to what he had to say. 
said. ‘Father hasn't 
any more to do with it than you have. I tell you, 
it'll be just the finest garden! Tl have the tall- 
the biggest squash and the nicest 
And you won't see a weed. And I’m 


**You see, it’s mine,’ he 


est corn and 


melons ! 


going to sprinkle it with the watering-pot when | 


it’s dry. Oh, don’t go! 1 want to tell you more.’ 
But I had though his earnestness 
pleased me, and it was a pleasant picture to carry 
of the bright-faced little fellow, so happy 
and eager, at-work in his gardea. 

“Well, some weeks after, as I went by to the 
Coruers, Andy sitting, whittling, on one of 
the posts, and L went to the fence and looked over 
to But, bless me! 
there was only a patch of weeds there, and an old 


to go then, 


away, 


L saw 


see how the garden looked. 
hen scratching away for a brood of young chicks ! 
“How is this ? said I. ‘Where’s your garden ?” 
**Oh, it’s no good,’ he replied. ‘It was too much 
work. I gave it up long a I'm mak- 
ing a water-wheel to put in the brook in the clover 


lot. Noah Shipman has one, and the water 


ro. See here 





ZOes 


tinkle, tinkle over it just as nice! But this’ll beat 
his all hollow. Just you let me show it to you 
after I get it working!’ 

“A little while after Lyddy Ann sent him over 
to borrow a colander, and I asked him about the | 
water-wheel. ‘Oh,’ he said, in a careless way, ‘1 | 
didn’t finish it. The wood was too hard and my | 
knife was too dull. I’m going to snare rabbits 
now. Dick Parker sets his snares down in the 
swamp. He got four last week, but I'll beat that! 
He says he’d like to see me, but 1’ll show him!’ 

“Somehow, he made me think of an old black 
horse we had, who, when first harnessed, champed 
and pawed and seemed ready to tear everything 
to pieces, but who, when steady work began, gave 
out entirely. 

“After Andy began to go to school, we heard a 
good deal about his smartness at book-learning. 
He was quick at it, and there was no denying he 
had good natural abilities. Enos grew prouder 
than ever of him, and had no idea of stinting him 
in his education, though he was a man to turn a 
penny over pretty carefully before he spent it. 
The girls, too, were willing that every chance over 
and above any they’d ever had should go to mak- 
ing aman of Andy. 

“He’d set his heart on having a college educa- 
tion, and so the whole family did what they could 
to give him one. The hardest part came on 
the girls, for Enos, though he was a good citizen 
and a reliable neighbor, had the fault of being too 
niggardly towards his daughters. 

‘All the little ornaments that freshen up a young 
girl’s dress he grumbled at, and even the butter- 
money, which Lyddy Ann said she thought might 
be given to the girls, Enos put into his own pock- 
et. 

“So Enos, to do more for Andy, was closer than | 
ever with the girls. And they were so willing and 
patient with it all, especially Gerty, the oldest one, 
that their self-sacrifice was a noble thing to see, 
and a touching thing, too. | 

“We all thought that Andy ought to be wonder- | 
fully grateful to them, and ought, therefore, to | 
make the most of his advantages. 

“Gerty, who had learned the tailoring trade, 
began now to go out into families to sew and cut 
garments, and wherever she went, she kept folks 
informed of Andy’s progress. ‘I’m only afraid 
he'll injure himself by hard study,’ she said to 
‘He’s so ambitious! Poor Andy! I’m anx- | 
ious about the kind of cooking they give him— | 
he always had such a delicate stomach—and | 
whether his bed is made as it ought to be and his | 
clothes mended rightly ! There are plenty of things | 
worry ine about him. I’ve always looked after | 
him from the time he was a baby and La little | 
toddler.’ | 

“Don’t worry about him, Gerty,’ I said. ‘I| 
think he’s able to look after his own comfort, and 
I guess he'll stand the study.’ | 

**But he’s so ambitious!’ she replied. ‘I wish 
I had brought over his last letter. He did write 
so beautifully! Some of it I’ve read over and 
over, until I know it by heart. He says, “I want 
to soar above the grovelling herd and write my | 
name in imperishable lustre in the annals of my | 
country! I would rather never have been born | 
than not accomplish some great work in the world. | 
It remains for me to shed lustre upon the hitherto | 

| 








ne. 


humble name of Paxton.” 

“<‘Isn’t that beautiful!’ she exclaimed, in ad- 
miration. ‘Father said he didn’t think we had a 
much humbler name than most folks, but it was a 
truth that we never had any great scholars or pub- 
lic men in our family, and it wasn’t beyond proba- 
bility to say that it was in Andy’s power to be 
President some day !’ 








| 
| 

“Dear child! how proud and happy she looked | 
as she talked! But the time went on slipping | 
quietly away from all of us, and some in the | 


neighborhood were married, and some were dead, | 


but the most of us were living quietly as usual, | 
when Andy graduated and came home. He had 
grown tall and was a cityfied-looking young man, 
with a polish in his manners that made some of | 
the voung folks rather shy of him. 

“Simon met him one day, and when he came 
home, he said, as if he was a little angry, ‘Hitty, 
because a lad has been to college, must he set | 
himself up to be the Hub of the Universe? True | 
learning is modest to my thinking; something 
after the manner of charity according to the Apos- 
tle, “‘vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” But 
the boy is young; he'll learn wisdom probably, | 
and the J in his alphabet won’t be much bigger 
than the U in time.’ 

“It was about that time Gerty brought me over | 
the picture you’ve been looking at. It was a rainy 
day, and she paddled through the mud and came | 
in with damp clothes and quite out of breath. 

‘Just see what I’ve brought you!’ said she, 
laughing like a child. ‘I was determined you | 
should have one, but a dozen pictures don’t go 
far when everybody wants one. This is the very 
last! I thought I'd bring it over and begin that 
pair of pants for Uncle Simon. Somehow, T’ve | 
been taking more of a play-spell than I ought! 
lately. We've been so happy to have Andy home, | 
and we’ve found considerable to do for him. I 
suppose you know that he’s decided to become a | 
doctor, and is going to Brooklyn to attend lectures ? | 
Father says there never was a doctor in the Pax- | 


| 


ton family. Andy is so enthusiastic over it, it’s | head reel. 


nice to see him. I’ve hemstitched him a set of 
fine handkerchiefs, and we’ve been making him a 
dozen new shirts. | 

* ‘Somehow, it does seem as if he has gone be- 


| np . . : 
| The partner was a little slim man, with brown 


| tongue ran like a mill-wheel. 








you saw men contriving a way to haul in money 
like that, and no hard work with it either!’ ; 

“Andy’s folks were greatly pleased. ‘Our boy 
has used his brains to some purpose,’ said Lyddy 
Ann, who went from house to house, talking like 
a child. ‘He says we sha’n’t stay much longer 
in this Rip Van Winkle place. That’s what he 
said, though I hardly knew what he meant. Dear, 
dear, it confuses me to think what he’s going to 
do fur us! 

“Somehow everybody’s faith in Andy seemed 
| to have come back brighter thanever. The Eagle, 
the weekly paper, spoke of him as ‘our enterpris- 
ing young townsman,’ and Sundays at church 
seemed as if folks cared more to see him than the 
minister. And he was free and affable to every- 
body and didn’t seem set up by his prospects. 
You see, child, no one in our place had ever mack 
a wonderful fortune, and those who had laid 1) 
for a rainy day had done it through faithful work 
} and judicious saving. But it did seem sinc 
Andy had come back, that some of our plain, 
steady young men were feeling dissatisfied with 
their lives on account of Andy’s projects. 

“Simon said little about Andy. But one day 
he came in greatly disturbed. ‘It’s a miserable 
shame!’ he exclaimed. ‘Andy’s persuading Enos 

to mortgage his farm for three thousand dollars 
| so as to give him capital to help that rogue carry 
on that fool’s business! I’m atraid Enos’ll be 
persuaded to do it. It’s a wicked shame. Enos 
has been a good citizen and a hard-working, say- 
ing man. I don’t say but what he is most too 
close in some ways, but then, he is honest, and 
now to see him at his age, and with those girls 
| who need a home, putting himself on the road for 


yond us; our ways aint his any longer, for we’ve 
been standing still. I couldn't blame him if he 
felt a little ashamed of our ignorance and old- 
fashioned ways. I feel at times like apologizing 
for our poor manners, I’m so afraid they fret him. 
He’s made such a gentleman of himself! 

“‘Father was short of help yesterday in the 
potato-field, but I heard him tell mother it didn’t 
seem quite the thing to ask Andy tocome out and 
do such work; so Sereny and I helped dig them. 
It came more natural for us to do it!" 

“Tut! tut! Ashamed of his folks, Gerty!’ 
said I. ‘If he’s a true man, you shame him by 
supposing it. If he’s ashamed of those who've | 
been his best friends, then there’s no manliness in | 
him.’ 

‘“«*He’s not ashamed,’ she said, eagerly. ‘I never | 
said he was. He puts up with everything. He’s 
as good as can be, and as willing. Only yester- | 
day he said to me, after I came in from the well, 
“Gerty, why didn’t you ask me to get that water ?” 
But dear me! what was the use of my disturbing 
him, when he sat so contentedly reading in the 
rocker? Then father is always so unwilling to 
get the horse up from the pasture if any of us 
want it; but Andy is ready to drive us over to 
the Corners at any time.’ 

“Somehow I couldn’t see from what she said 
that Andy was very self-sacrificing, and I was in- 
clined to say he should do favors without waiting 
to be asked, but what was the use of hurting her 
feelings? Sol did not reply. She was so gentle 
one couldn’t bear to burt her. 

“‘By-and-by as she was basting away on her 
work, she said, ‘Salina Plumley has a new blue 
silk; it’s real handsome.’ 


Yes,’ said I, ‘I’ve seenit. And isn’t it about | Andy! It worries me so I can’t sleep. He’s clean 
time you treated yourself to a new dress, Gerty ?’, daft. I’m going to see and have a talk with him. 


“She colored up. ‘Father’s had poor crops this | 
year on account of the dry spell; and Andy’s go- | if I’m going to care for my neighbor as myself.’ 
ing to Brooklyn ’ll take the extra pennies. I can| ‘But Enos took affront at Simon’s counsel. 
turn my old one.’ | Old Jonas Christie took a mortgage on Enos’ 

“I was sure now when I heard her say this that | farm, and Andy and his partner took the money, 
her ownearnings went to help Andy. ‘Loving,| and everybody waited to see how the matter 
unselfish child!’ I thought. ‘I hope for her sake | turned out. 
he’ll make a noble man.’ “ ‘How did it turn out ? 

“Now, dear, if you’ll credit it, it wasn’t more| ‘Well, dear, as some of us expected. It went 
than six months afterwards that I heard that Andy | to nothing like a soap-bubble, and everything was 
had changed his mind and had given up the study | gone. The three thousand dollars vanished into 
of medicine for that of the law. air. We never saw the partner again, but Andy 

“The moment I heard it my thought went back | came home, and the good Lord only knows what 
to his boyhood, and I saw again that plot of land | the family suffered, for he and his father had hard 
south of the currant-bushes, with the old hen | words, and Andy left home and went West. 
scratching away in the wilderness of weeds. Ah, “Gertrude sobbed as if her heart would break 
yes, I thought, the boy is the father of the man.| when she told me. ‘It’s so hard on Andy,’ said 
Little Andy didn’t like the work, the hoeing and | she. ‘He wasn’t to blame that that wicked Mr. 
weeding, and was drawn from it to something | Denison deceived him—but father blames Andy. 
that was new and therefore more attractive. Big | Andy said he conldn’t bear to stay home and see 
Andy was showing the same fickleness. |us in trouble. It broke his heart. He said he'd 

“Well, when we got the news a year afterwards | had more discouragements than anybody living, 
that Andy had given up the law and was editor of | but he was bound to make his way yet. Father 
a newspaper, we were astounded and couldn’t help | was unjust to him, but he’d forgive him. Ile said 
expressing quite decided opinions among our-| he meant to pay me back every penny of m 


Perhaps he’ll think it isn’t my business, but it is, 


\ 


selves. ‘Rolling stones gather no moss,’ said Si-| earnings I’d ever given him. I said, “No, no, 
mon. ‘I declare, I’m disappointed in the boy. I| Andy. AIl I want is to see you do well.” But 


wonder what Enos thinks about it ?’ 

“Gertrude brought us over a paper with an arti- 
cle in it that Andy had written. Simon sat down 
and read it. 

“¢*Fair to middling,’ said he, after he finished; 
‘but it’s more sound than argument, according | 
to my thinking!’ Looking at Gerty I saw her | 
eyes flash and I felt uncomfortable for her. 

“How could you say that before her?’ said I, 
after she’d gone. 

“<Fact is, mother,’ he replied, ‘I forgot she was 
sitting there; but, dear me, it don’t seem an un- 
kindness to open her eyes. Here they’ve looked 
forward, and have hoped and believed that Andy 
would be a great man, and have stinted themselves 
to educate him. What good have they done him ? 
I tell you frankly, he has no back-bone, and in 
his conceit he thinks the earth was just created 
for Andy Paxton. He’s selfish through and 
through.’ 

“Time passed on, and whatever became of 
Andy’s paper I don’t know, but the next thing I | 
heard was that he’d gone into a scheme with a| 
man in New York for making some new kind of 
metal. I can’t remember the name of the metal, 
but perhaps you’ve heard about it. It was said 
to look like gold, but was not so heavy, and didn’t 
rust or tarnish. They declared it could be put to | 
all sorts of uses from making carriage-bodies to 
water-pails. It was the invention of the age. 
They declared there were millions of dollars in it. 

“Andy and his partner had come from New 
York to see Enos, and they did some loud talking. 


he said he would, and he’d do so well by us all that 
folks would be obliged to say that Andy Paxton 
had done well by his family. Nothing was ever 
thrown away on him.’ 

“But as the months passed by and they got no 
word from him, Gerty suffered terribly. And the 
whole family suffered, too. Nobody could help 
pitying them. Work and save their best, they 
could barely scrape together the interest on the 
three-thousand-dollar mortgage, over and above 
their living expenses, to say nothing of the princi- 
pal that loomed over them like a shadow. 

*Enos grew surly and cross. ‘Father is so hard 
with all of us,’ said Gerty one day. ‘He won't let 
us speak about Andy, and the house is as solemn 
as if some one lay dead in it. Mother frets 
and can’t sleep nights, and the girls are dowu- 
hearted, and say they are slaved to death. And 
no letter comes from Andy, and I think he may 
be sick and in trouble alone among strangers, and 
it breaks my heart! 

“<‘Last night,’ she said, ‘I was standing down 
by the gate about dusk,’—poor child, Sereny told 
me afterwards that Gerty would go down thicre 
and stand and look up and down the road alino-t 
every evening when she was at home—‘and | 
thought,’ she said, ‘I saw Andy coming round the 
turn. It chilled me from head to foot. I tried to 
call, but my voice was in my throat, and then I 
didn’t know no more till I came to, with my head 
in Sereny’s lap and Ellen bathing it. It 
the first time in my life I ever had a faint turn; 
bnt it was only Jiin Dennis coming, that I’d seen. 
But he’s Andy’s size and build. But just wait, 
Aunt Hitty, Andy will come back some day and 
make it all up to father.’ 

“And when she died the next May these were 
the last words she said to Enos, ‘Father, Andy’ll 
come back and make it all right.’ ” 

The last berry was hulled and the dish was 
rounded over. Aunt Hitty arose, washed lier 
stained fingers, and went and took down her little 
blue album. ” 

“This is Gerty, dear,” she said, opening 
book. 

1 looked at the plain, gentle face with its patient 
mouth and smoothly banded hair. I did not wor- 
der Aunt Hitty kept it in the blue album. 

“And Andy, Aunt Hitty ?” 

An odd smile crept over her lips. 

“Do you remember the man who came here to 
sell me that bottle of stuif and some solder to 
mend my old tins with, a couple of weeks ago?” 


, 


was 


whiskers. He had an eye like a fox and his 
He told wonderful 
stories; said he was an inventor, and had patented | 
a large number of successful inventions. He had 
about concluded, he said, to build a manufactory 
over at the Corners for making a fan, parasol and 
cane, allin one. It would take a hundred hands, 
he said, and would double the population of the 
town in a year, and some of the young folks be- 
gan to talk about working in it. 
“But still this was as nothing compared with 
the metal business. To hear Andy talk about) 
that was like standing on the edge of a mine and 
seeing untold treasures. It almost made your | 


the 


“Our hired man, George Bruges, was sulky the 
whole day after he heard it talked over the night 
before. ‘It was dog’s work,’ he said, ‘to plough 
and sweat, and grub along for farm wages, when 
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Did Iremember? Yes, distinctly. The seedy- | second egg, and was in the act of transferring it to his | of the freshest of silvery fish) stooping down with un- 


looking, glib-tongued, middle-aged man with an 
odor of stale tobacco and whiskey about him, and 
a jaunty air that clung to him like a pale ghost of 
former days. He had stayed to dinner, and I re- 
membered his voracious appetite and his dismal | 
whine about the injustice and selfishness of the | 
world. 

“Q Aunt Hitty! You surely don’t mean”—— 

“Yes, dear. That was Andy!” 
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For the Companion, 


CONTRAST. 


Beside an ancient castle tall, 
In summer breezes grew 

A flower. whose wealth of fragrance all 
The humble peasants knew, 


The stafely castle was forgot, 
Thouch wealth had placed it there, 
A seed, dropped in a lonely spot, 
Was monarch of the air. 
J. EDGAR RUSSELL. 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES WITH BIRDS. 


Wonderful is the fascination of wings! the power 


of flight, the beautiful mechanism which enables their 
happy possessor to dart so swiftly toand fro; now 
floating, lightly poised in mid-air, and the next moment 
lost to sight on the far horizon, or cleaving the skies, 
as though seeking to reach the very heavens. Who is 
there that, watching such a flight, has not echoed the 
longing of the Hebrew poet, “Oh that I had wings 
like a dove!” 

I am not sure, however, that dove’s wings are those I 
should choose, were some fairy god-mother to give me 
the chance of selection. Swift as is the flight of a 
carrier pigeon, I think that both for dignity of appear- 
ance and powers of endurance the wings of a sea-bird 
would be more attractive. Many atime, both on sea 
and land, have I sat for long hours watching these 
beautiful creatures and envying their powers. 

Sometimes when I have found my way all alone to 
some rocky headland, rising precipitately from the 
ocean, and there, resting on a carpet of brine-sprinkled 
turf, have lain immovably, watching the play of light 
and shadow, and the quivering of the sea-weeds in the 
waters far below, I have, I confess, involuntarily al- 
most shrunk from the too familiar approach of the 
great white-winged gulls that came swooping so close 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


to me in their swift, strong flight, as if determined to 
drive off the invader who dared to venture on ground 
rarely visited by any creature save a wild goat or a 
rabbit. 

Their wild cries and the sudden rush of wings, so 
near as to produce a sensible current, were so eerie that 
it made me fully able to realize the danger to which 
rock-fowlers are sometimes exposed from this cause, 
when pursuing their perilous vocation of collecting 
the sea-birds’ eggs, which lie so thickly sprinkled on 
the narrow ledges of bare rock, on the face of well- 
nigh inaccessible cliffs. 





Such a quest is in itself sufficiently hazardous, more 
especially when, as is often the case, the fowler has 
actually to be let down some forty or fifty feet, slung 
by a rope (probably a three-fold twist of raw cowhide, 
wrapped in sheep-skin to protect it from the sharp- 
cutting rocks), of which the upper end is firmly fas- 
tened and held by his friends. If, while thus slung in 
mid-air, with his hands fully occupied in guarding the 
eggs, for the sake of which he is risking his life, the 
angry, bereft birds fly circling round, screaming wild- 
ly, he may well be bewildered, and feel himself seri- 
ously in danger of attack. 

Such an adventure actually befell one of my brothers, 
who, in later years, distinguished himself as the pion- 
eer of lion-hunting in South Africa. Wishing to com- 
plete an almost perfect collection of the eggs of Brit- 
ish birds by obtaining those of the Golden Eagle, he 
watched a pair of those noble birds till he discovered 
their nest, most securely niched far back ona receding 
rock-ledge, protected by an overhanging canopy of 
rock, and with a precipitous crag beneath, washed by 
the surging waves. 

It was no easy prize to secure, and yet far too pre- 
cious to be abandoned without an effort. So, provid- 
ing himself with a stout rope and escorted by half-a- 
dozen strong and trusty Highland lads, he climbed to 
the summit of the crag, there waiting patiently till 
both the parent birds had for a little while left their 
home unprotected. 

Knowing that the female would very quickly return, 
an that no time was to be lost, he rapidly fastened the 
rope securely round his waist, and securing an extra 
grip by giving it a turn round a great rock boulder, he 
committed the upper end to the care of his followers, 
who held on to it by main force while he carefully let 
himself down over the verge of the precipice. In one 
nd he held a long pole to which was attached a tiny 
net, to enable him to reach the ledge on which the nest 
vas built, and so scoop out the eggs one by one. Then 
he would deposit them in safety in a fishing basket, 
well lined with hay, which was slung over his shoul- 
der. 





Slowly and steadily the men (who so literally held 
his life in their hands) paid out the rope, and gradu- 
ally lowered him till he hung in mid-air just in front 
of the recess wherein lay the coveted treasures, while 
far below him the great green waves broke in white 
surf against the base of the precipice. On outstretch- 
ing his arm, with the landing net, he found to his joy 
that he could just reach the great heap of sticks and 
sun-dried grass whereon lay the two yellowish-white, 
brown-spotted eggs, for the sake of which he had thus 
deliberately risked his life. 

Carefully slipping the net beneath one of these, he 
succeeded in transferring it safely to his creel and was 
in the act of reaching out for the second, when, glanc- 
ing back, he perceived the mother eagle rapidly ap- 
proaching, followed in the distance by her mate. 

None knew better than he the danger of his situa- 
tion and the peril of being attacked by these powerful 
birds—at all times fierce and daring, but doubly so 
when inspired by parental instincts of defence. 

His comrades, marking the approach of the birds, 
shouted to crave instructions to draw him up again: 
but to relinquish a prize so nesrly won was impos- 
sible to the whole-hearted enthusiast. So once more 






, him fiercely with her strong curved beak and sharp 


basket, when the bereaved mother arrived and attacked | 


talons, while beating him furiously with her powerful 
wings. 

Against such weapons the pole of his landing net 
was a poor defence, and it needed all his care to pro- 
tect his own head from danger, especially as by this 
time the male eagle had flown to the rescue and ably 
seconded the attack. 

Of course, the signal for the ascent had been given 
the moment the second egg was secured, and strong 
arms were energetically tugging at the rope, so that 
each moment brought him nearer to the summit. 
These, however, were moments of exceeding danger, 
and the scars on his lacerated hands and arms long re- 
mained to recall his aerial battle for life with the eagles, 
who only abandoned their attack as he came actually 
within reach of the comrades, who eagerly helped him 
up the last step, which landed him in safety among 
them. 

Another thrilling eagle adventure was that of a 
farmer in the Scotch Highlands, who, having discov- 
ered the site of an eagle’s nest, determined to avenge 
the death of sundry lambs by shooting the birds. Ap- 
proaching the eyry, gun in hand, he shouted, to make 
one or both fly out. Failing in this, and hearing the | 
cries of young birds, he knew that the parents | 
must, according to their custom, have gone out hunt- 
ing together, their usual plan being for one to fly low, 
beating the ground, while the other watches, ready to 
pounce on any frightened creature that may run forth. | 

The farmer, assuming the nest to be unguarded, de- 
termined to climb by a very precipitous rock-ledge and | 











JACK’S LIFE-PRESERVER. 


capture the young birds. So he started, gun in hand, 
and contrived to ascend some distance. 

When half-way up, and in an exceedingly critical 
position, with the narrowest slippery ledge as his sole 
footing, and clinging to the crag with one hand, while 
the other grasped the gun, the quick sound of wings 
warned him that the mother-eagle had returned, laden 
with food for her screaming nestlings. 

With a wild, piercing cry she darted upon him, beat- 
ing him with her strong wings. At such close quar- 
ters his gun was useless, and it would have been im- 
possible for him to fire. 

With most happy presence of mind, however, he be- 
thought him of taking off his large woollen Highland 





bonnet, and this he threw at the eagle. It struck the 
| bird, and fell far below, in the valley. The eagle’s 
| attention being thus distracted, it turned and darted 
| after the bonnet, whereupon, quick as thought, the man 
took steady aim, and as the bird again approached him, 
returning to the attack, he fired, and with thankful 
satisfaction beheld her fall dead. He then speedily 
beat a retreat, not caring to risk an attack should the 
male bird return, and leaving the poor orphaned eaglets 
to be reared by the bereaved father, thus sadly de- 
prived of his helpmeet. 
More eerie than any phase of bird-life on our shores 
| (for on land man at least feels himself entitled to a 
| footing), is the wonderful flight of birds at sea, in wild, 
howling tempest, or in dead, misty calm. None are so 
fascinating or so majestic as the beautiful snowy alba- 
tross with their long, narrow, black-tipped wings, 
which sometimes measure six feet from tip to tip. 
One moment far behind us, the next they sweep past 
with easy, graceful flight, 80 close that we can clearly 
distinguish the wild, fearless eye, which seems never 
to flinch from the wildest, most piercing gale. 

The next moment they are far ahead of the swiftest 
steamer, and seem to delight in thus showing off their 
wonderful powers of flight. 

Every such bird is in itself an embodied poem, yet I 
| think that our feelings towards the albatross naturally 
take their tone from its association with that most 
weird of legends—“The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” as I have fully realized when seeing just such a 
phantom ship—a derelict—drift silently past us, in a 
mist so dense as to make her seem utterly unreal. We 
could not but scan her deserted deck, half-expecting to 
see some ghostly vision of the luckless man who slew 
| the albatross, but instead thereof, a living bird came 
sweeping past, strong and beautiful. 

It was rather disenchanting to see these grand crea- 





turning towards the recess, he contrived to secure the | tures (who surely should have despised anything short 


erring aim to secure such vulgar fare as kitchen refuse. 
Such is the vehemence with which they descend, that 
becalmed travellers (unmindful of the fate of the afore- 
said Ancient Mariner) sometimes capture the hungry 
birds by the simple but treacherous expedient of 
nailing a piece of meat to a plank which they allow to 
float away, secured by a rope. 

Very soon keen eyes espy the tempting morsel, and 
suspecting no danger, the bird darts down so swiftly 
and impetuously that the powerful beak becomes im- 
bedded in the plank, and the luckless forager is held 
prisoner, and may even be drawn on board—always 
supposing the sailors do not mutiny under such provo- 
cation. 

Many a time have shipwrecked persons recorded how 
their struggles for life have been aggravated by this 
tendency of the sea-birds to swoop on floating objects, 
but very rarely has it been turned to such practical 
account as when on a recent voyage of the barque 
Gladstone from London to Australia, a seaman fell 
overboard. 

The barque was scudding before a fair breeze in a 
rough sea. She had run some distance before the life- 
boat could be lowered, and return in search of the un- 
happy man. So long a time had elapsed, and so rough 
was the sea, that it was difficult to steer for the right 
spot, and the crew well-nigh despaired of finding their 
luckless comrade, when to the amazement of all he 
was discovered, almost exhausted, but clinging to a 
huge dead albatross. 

The bird had swooped upon him very soon after he 
fell overboard, and proceeded to attack him with its 
strong beak and claws. Though battling with the 





waves, the desperate man con- 
trived- twice to beat off the 
hungry bird, but a third time 
it approached, and the great 
white wings overshadowed him 
once more. 

Suddenly the thought flashed 
across him that his foe might 
become his saviour. Gathering up all his remaining 
strength, he grappled with the bird, and contriving to 
catch it by the throat, he actually succeeded in strang- 


| ling it. 


In its death-agony the huge bird battled with its 
strong wings, its powerful beak and its great webbed 
feet—no mean defensive armor. The sailor was beaten 
black and blue, and cruelly lacerated, but he was able 
to hold his own in the contest, and the bird to which 
he clung supported him on the waves. 

Slowly it quivered and died, but the oily carcass 
continued to float lightly on the surface, and the man, 
though faint and giddy from the pain of his wounds 
and the excitement of this prolonged contest, con- 
trived to maintain his grasp. Passing one arm round 
the albatross’ body beneath the wings, and with the 
other hand clutching the bird’s feet, he was compara- 
tively at rest, and in this position anxiously awaited 
the chance of being found by his comrades in that wild 
waste of tossing waters. 

When all but worn out, and growing fainter and 
fainter, came the joyful sound of a sailor's shout, and 
he knew that help was nigh. A few moments later he 
was safe on board the life-boat, and welcomed back to 
the barque, the hero of such an adventure as to make 
him the envy of all untried young sailors. 

C. F. Gorpon-CuMMING. 
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BITTEN. 


Prompt action and a good knowledge of antidotes 
enable the natives of warm climates frequently to 
avert fatal consequences when bitten by venomous 
snakes. Mr. Samuel A. Bard, in his ‘“‘Waikna,”’ de- 
scribing his adventures in Guatemala, relates how an 
Indian boy was bitten and rescued from death: 

“My Paya boy, while engaged in gathering dry wood, 
took hold of a fallen branch under which was coiled a 
venomous snake, known as the tamagasa. He had 
scarcely put down his hand when the serpent struck 
him in the arm. He killed it, grasped it by the tail, 
and hurried to our camp. 

“T was much alarmed, for his agitation was extreme, 
and his face and whole body were of an ashy color. 

“My Yucatan Indian, Antonio, was not at hand, and 
I was at an utter loss what to do, beyond tying a liga- 
ture tightly round the arm. The Paya, however, re- 
tained his presence of mind, and unrolling a mysteri- 
ous little bundle, which contained his scanty wardrobe, 
took out a nut of about the size and much the appear- 
ance of a horse-chestnut, which he hastily crushed, 
and mixing it with water, drank it down, 











‘Antonio having returned, and learning the state of 
the case, hastened away to the low grounds on the edge 
of the savannah, whence he came back in the course 
of half an hour with a quantity of some kind of root, 
which had a strong smell of musk, impossible to dis- 
tinguish from that of the genuine civet. 

“This he crushed and formed into a kind of poul- 
tice, bound it on the wounded arm, and gave the boy 
to drink a strong infusion of the same. This done, he 
led Lim d-wn to the beach, dug a hole inthe moist 
sand, in which he buried his arm to the shoulder, 
pressing the sand closely around it. 

“IT thought this an emphatic kind of treatment, 
which might be good for Indians, but which would be 
pretty likely to kill a white man. 

“The boy remained with his arm buried the entire 
night, but next morning, save being a little pale and 
weak from the effects of these powerful remedies, he 


was as well as ever, and resumed his usual occupa- 


| tions.” 
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For the Companion, 


WEIRD DREAMS, 


Weird dreams, like comets, mystically grand, 
Cross the soul's orbit, with a sweep Elysian: 
Vainly we strive to capture, or command, 
Ere Heaven once more enfolds each marvellous vision! 
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For the Companion. 


EXPERIENCES WITH CONVICTS. 

In 186— two young men, neither of whom had 
reached the age of twenty years, were arrested for 
committing a series of burglaries in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Mass. They were convicted on three charges, and 
sentenced to the State Prison for seventeen years. They 
were then arraigned for an assault and robbery. They 
had waylaid, one evening, a man who had just left his 
store, knocked him down and beaten him until he was 
insensible. They then took his keys from his pocket, 
entered his store and robbed the safe, which contained 
several hundred dollars, a gold watch and a revolver. 
Upon this charge they were also convicted, and sen- 
tenced for life. 

When brought to the prison, they both protested 
that they were innocent. The younger of the two 
proved to be a most desperate character. He made 
several attempts to escape from the prison, and on 
each occasion he prepared and armed himself with a 
dangerous weapon, thus showing that he would not hes- 
itate to take life if necessary to accomplish his purpose. 

The other was very different. He seemed to realize 
his terrible condition, and endeavored, by a careful 
observance of the rules, to give as little trouble as 
possible. He had been an inmate of the prison several 
months when, one day, I received a communication 
from him, asking for an interview, which was granted. 
He then, for the first time, admitted his guilt, and 
stated that the money and other articles taken from 
the store had been placed ina tin box and buried by 
the side of one of the railroads just out of the city of 
Worcester. 

He said that if taken there he would point out the 
exact place. This made me suspicious. T remembered 
the experience of one of my predecessors, who had 
placed so much confidence in the statement made by a 
convict, that he was present and assisted to bury a 
large amount of money in the town of Plymouth, that 
he assumed the responsibility and took him out to 
search for the money. 

On reaching the spot they began work, but after 
quite an excavation had been made, the convict sud- 
denly tripped up the heels of the warden and his 
assistant, pitched them into the hole and made good 
his escape. The prison officers returned without the 
convict, more deeply impressed, I doubt not, than they 
were before with the depravity of mankind. 

Having this example before me, I assured him that 
such a proposition could not be entertained for a mo- 
ment, that neither I, nor even the Governor himself, had 
any authority to take him out for such a purpose. He 
attempted to describe the place, but not being familiar 
with the locality, [could not understand it. He then 
drew a rough sketch, but with no better success. Asa 
last resort, I advised sending for the man who had been 
robbed, who knew every foot of land thereabouts. 

This man came to the prison, and the spot was de 
scribed to him very minutely, but his search proved 
unsuccessful. Again and again he tried with the same 
result. When about to abandon the search, I suggested 
one more trial; to have the locality photographed and 
the picture brought to the prison. 

This was done. The young man after looking at it 
very attentively for several minutes asked for a pin, 
and sticking it into the picture, “There,” said he, ‘is 
the spot where I buried the box.” 

Three days later I received a note from the man stat 
ing that the second time he put his spade into th: 
earth, he turned up the box with the contents all right. 

Neither of the two convicts reached the age of twenty- 
three; both died of consumption. One of them main- 
tained his reckless spirit to the last; the other admitted 
the justice of his punishment, and endeavored by his 
conduct to make such reparation as was in his power. 

It was my practice to visit daily all the work-shops 
and other departments of the prison, and to give such 
of the convicts as might desire it an opportunity to 
speak to me. Their requests were as varied as the 
crimes for which they were suffering. In most cases 
they were of but little importance; but sometimes I 
was asked for something just over the line established 
by the rules, so slight that the granting of it would be 
of little consequence except as establishing a precedent 
which afterwards might be found troublesome. 

It was therefore necessary to observe great caution, 
and consider the matter well, before granting a request, 
although upon its face it might appear harmless and of 
slight importance, 

Passing through the yard one morning I was accosted 

| by one of the convicts, the oldest in the time he had 

served in the prison, if not in years, as follows,— 

} ‘Mr. Warden, I would like to ask a favor of you, if 

I thought you would grant it.” 

“T shall be very happy to grant it, if it is a proper 
one,” I replied. 

He continued, “I have been an inmate of this 
prison nearly twenty-two years. During the whole 
time I have not been outside, or looked over the 
walls. Now I would like, if you will permit me, to 
| go up on to that staging,’ — pointing to one erected 
| around the cupola of the main building to make 
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sulle LE pairs, —‘“and look out into the world | River, where he bathed in summer went skated in | there are nearly one hundred thousand of them in Each election costs more than did that which pre- 


once more. 
“Certainly,” I said, “come with me.” 
This man was born beneath the shadow of Har- | 
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iar, but now hardly to be recognized; but | 


| the city of Berlin alone. They have returned 


Silently he turned the glass to other points once | nearly twice as many Socialist deputies to the new 


| Reichstag as sat in the old. They are certain to 


vard College, and had always lived in Cambridge, | he soon came back to the starting point, and after | exercise, in the new body, a formidable influence, | 


within four miles of the prison. 


boy 





EXPERIENCES W 


given his mother much trouble as he grew to man- 


hood. He was a member of a fire-company, and 
was present at, as he told me, and T have no doubt 
took an active part in, the destruction of the con- 


vent in Charlestown, 

Ile 
inmate of the house of correction in consequence. 
One night 
institution 


became a drunkard and was frequently an 


, having been just discharged from that 
six months 
to 
own 


after serving a sentence of 


on a complaint made by his mother, he set fire 
her 
brother perished in the flames. 

Ile lit to trial the 
victed and sentenced to be hanged, the penalty for 
at that time. 
muted by Briggs to imprisonment for 
life in the State prison. He was committed to the 
ith of February, 1848. 
the whole period since that time, he had 


house, which was consumed, and his 


was broug for otfence, con- 


arson Llis sentence was finally com- 


Governor 


prison on the 

During 
not, remarked, 
the walls. The extent of his vision had been con- 
fined to the small area enclosed within those bar- 
riers. 

What wonderful changes had taken place, not 
only immediately about him, but in our country 
and throughout the world, during the 
Old dynasties had crum- 


as he been outside or looked over 


twenty-two 
years of his isolation! 
bled into dust and new governments had arisen. 

It was the story of Rip Van Winkle over again, 
only that this man might have heard of but could 
not have seen any of the wonderful changes which 
had taken place in twenty-two years. 

When he entered the prison, James K. 
President of the United States. The Mexi- 
ean War had hardly been brought to a close. Cal- 
ifornia had been annexed, but its riches had not 
bee Clay, Webster, Calhoun and 
the Senate, and John Quincy 


Polk 


was 


discovered. 
Benton in 


were 


Adams was battling for the right of petition in | hall, is simply tue Catholic party in Germany. It | 
the House of Representatives. is almost wholly composed, throughout the Em- 
The electric telegraph was in its infancy; the | pire, of the earnest members and adherents of the 


Atlantic cable had not entered the brain of man. | 
The population of the country was little more 
than twenty millions. Since those gates closed 


apon him the most gigantic rebellion ever inaugu- 
rated by man had run its course and been sup- 
pressed; the great question of the age had been 
solved, and the shackles had been struck from the 


limbs four million slaves. 


ol 
If tie changes in the outside world had been 
great, so had they been within the walls. Since 


he first crossed the threshold those massive doors 
had swung open and admitted three thousand five 
hundred two thousand four 
hundred had been discharged by expiration of | 
sentence, five hundred and twenty-five had been | 
pardoned, and one hundred and thirty had died. 
Of the officers who were employed in the prison 
when he came only two remained. 


convicts, of whom 


We left our convict, about to ascend to the cu- 
pola of the prison, an elevation of nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet, 
obtained. 

On reaching the staging, I handed him a field- 
glass. Before him was spread out on one side the 
harbor of Boston, with its numerous islands and 
its water covered with shipping; on the other, to 
which he first turned his glass, the fields in which 
he played when he was a boy, the beautiful Charles 


from which a fine view is 





ITH CONVICTS. 


all 
he 
though nothing had 
GipEoN HAYNES. 


“All changed ! 
word, 


in a trembling voice exclaimed, 
changed!” Without uttering 
descended to his 
happened. 


another 


5 


work, a 





to 
ETERNAL 


The very shadow of an insect’s wing 
For which the violet eared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter, for its vanishing, 
Proved that the sun was shining— 
By its shade, 


GOODNESS, 





—Coleridge. 
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GERMAN PARTIES AND POLITICS. 
A general election for a new “Reichstag,” o 
Imperial Parliament, has just taken place through- 
out Germany; and this new Reichstag will soon 
meet to discuss many important questions relating 

to the Empire. 

Its members are divided into five or six parties, 
but of these, four only need be considered as 
strongly influencing public events. These are the 
Conservatives, the Liberals, the “Centre” party 
and the Socialists. 

The Conservatives, as their name implies, com- 
prise the moderate and aristocratic party. Within 
its ranks is a large proportion of the landed nobil- 
ity and gentry of Germany. It alsoincludesa large | 
military element. 

It is the middle classes, the merchants, manu- 
facturers, professional men, and to some extent 
the centres of German learning, which make up 
the strength of the Liberals, who are divided into 
several factions. The Liberals, too, as the special 


champions of Protestantism in Germany, derive 
much support from the Protestant clergy and the 


religious bodies. 


The party of the “Centre,” so called because its 


| deputies sit together in the centre of the Reichstag | 


Catholic Church, and devotes itself to maintain- | formed, too, than ever before. They have 
ing the claims and rights of that church under 


| the German Imperial system. 





| tor in German polities. 


| political views. 


and would make a new State built upon wild So- | Cleveland, or Hendricks, in their journeyings 


cialistic ideas. 


| their opinions, there being many Republicans in | 


the ranks of the Socialists. 


When we come to the fourth party,—that of the | 
Socialists,—we find a singular and formidable fac- | dare to 
The Socialists are by no | 
}means all agreed among themselves as to their | 
Some of them are out-and-out 


But it may be said | been held; hundreds, 
in general, that the German socialists are hostile | orators have been traversing the land; millions of 


He. was a wild | taking one long, lingering look toward his old| which Prince Bismarck cannot afford to despise | 
, had Jost his father when young, and had | home, he closed the glass, and drawing a deep sigh, | or ignore. 


Prince Bismarck has always played fast and 
loose with the political parties in Germany. He | 
entered public life as a Conservative, or “Junker.” | 
But when that party no longer served his pur- 
poses, he left it and allied himself with the Lib- 
erals. 


serted the Liberals in turn, and by concessions to 
the Catholics, has sought to gain the support of 
the “Centre,” combined with that of the Conserva- 
tives. 

But even this alliance did not avail to give him 
a secure majority to do his imperious bidding in 
the Reichstag. So he persuaded the Emperor to 
dissolve it, and order the general election which 
has just been held. 

It remains to be seen whether the Reichstag 
which will soon meet will be more submissive to 
the grim old chancellor than its predecessor. In 
any event, stirring times are undoubtedly in store 
for German politics, and great changes may be 
looked fur at any time. 

es 
TEMPLE OF THE HEART. 


Perchanee, before some abbey fine 
The Lord esteems the humble fane; 

Perchanece, about the wayside shrine, 
His grace descends like rain, 


THE 


Fairer than temple reared by hand 
Within the lowly art doth raise 

The tabernacle that shall stand 
Beyond the end of days. 





—Rose, 
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POLITICAL EXPENSES. 


Ten years ago a gentleman was nominated for 
Congress ut a little meeting of Massachusetts men 
who were dissatisfied with both the Republican 
and the Democratic candidates in that district. 
He was triumphantly elected. He boasted after- 
wards that the entire expense of the canvass, so 





far as he was concerned, was the price of one | 


postage-stamp, placed on the letter in which he 
consented to be a candidate. 

But it must not be supposed that no other per- 
son spent any money to promote his election, 
even in that popular canvass. There were ex- 
| penses that must be met by some one. If a pub- 
| lic meeting is held, the rent of the hall and the 
lcost of lighting and heating are to be paid for; 
| and even ballots are not printed for nothing. 
| The legitimate cost of a great national cam- 
| paign is very great. If one could ascertain what 
is spent in various ways by those who participate 


}in the work of making the nominations, it would | 


mount up toa huge sum. Caucusses all over the 
| country, district and State Conventions, and finally 
'a National Convention, with travelling and hotel 
| bills for almost every man who is a delegate to 
any Convention, would form the largest item. 

It might be fairly estimated that the aggregate 
{expense incurred by American politicians for 
nothing more than making the national nomina- 
tions, supposing no part of it to be for any other 
than necessary purposes, is not a penny short of | 

half a million dollars. That is only for the open- 
| ing of the campaign. 

Never before has there been so expensive a can- 
vass as that which has just closed. In saying 
this no reference is made to money that may have 
been used corruptly. Men do not reveal what 
they do in that way. Possibly a great deal of 
money was used in buying votes; possibly the | 
accusation of bribery, brought by each party 
against the other, is true to a much less extent 
| than is popularly supposed. It is all guess-work 
either way. 

Kerosene is fortunately very cheap this year, 
and the cost of torches is not great. But how 
many people have reflected that probably more 
| than a million torch-bearers were in the field dur- 
ing October, and that at the very low estimate of 
an average of twenty-five cents for torch and oil, 
a quarter of a million dollars has been expended ? 
| Political clubs have been more generally uni- 





gath- 
ered in larger bodies, which involved, in the aggre- 
gate, enormous trav: elling expenses. Several mil- 
lions of dollars—how many one would hardly 
guess—must have been paid out, chiefly 
in small sums by those who formed these clubs | 





ceded it, and there does not seem to be a stopping- 
place. Parties try to outdo each other in displays 
of enthusiasm, and they use these artificial means 
to create enthusiasm. 

The reckless waste of money for objects which 
neither feed, nor warm, nor clothe, nor shelter 


| those who spend it, is a new argument for those 


who think that our elections come too frequently, 
and that the country would be better governed if 
officers, deliberately chosen, were allowed to be- 
;come acquainted with the duties imposed upon 


them, before they are forced to fight for a reélec- 
Within the past few years, however, he has de- | 


tion. 





DANGEROUS WIT. 


Our readers well remember the witty reply of Doug. 
lass Jerrold when a dull, good-hearted friend told him, 
one day, that he had written a novel, adding, with an 
elated laugh,— 

“Yes, Iam in the same boat with Thackeray !” 

“With different sculls,” was the quick reply. 

Jerrold had his mot, but lost his friend. The would. 
be novelist never spoke to him again. An Irish judge 
was as fond of pronouncing sentence as the infamous 
| Jeffries. Hearing some unscrupulous decision which 

he made, a lawyer in the court-room remarked to Cur- 
ran, loud enough to be heard by the judge,—“ Decisions 
before this bench are a mere matter of toss-up.” 

“In which,’ Curran flashed back, 
| win.” 
| Curran never won a case before that judge again. 

There is no amusement for which the price of indul- 
gence isso heavy as repartee. Somebody, it is said, 

| during the poet Rogers’ lonely old age, said to him, 
| I envy you, above all other things, your power of 
pungent, instant retort.” 

“You might as well envy me the knife with which | 
have cut the throats of all my friends,” was the bitter 
reply. 

The temptation to deal a keen, swift thrust, is as ir- 
resistible to the wit as to the skilled swordsman in 

| battle. But one stabs his enemies, the other his friends. 

The men and women who have acquired the deepest 

moral influence were not noted for the displays of their 
| own power, but for their skill in drawing out the pow- 

ers of others. 

“Why had Margaret Fuller, with all her ability, no 
| friends?”’ some one lately asked a critic who had 
known her. 

‘Because she had no tact,” was the answer. 

Napoleon, who was jealous of the influence of Mad. 
ame Récamier when she was at the height of her pow- 
er, asked Cambacéres, “Is she, then, 80 witty a wom. 
an?” 

“Not at all, was the reply. “But she is the 
most marvellous listener in the world!” 

Young girls who are not able to win notice in socie- 
ty because of their lack of beauty, are often apt to at- 
tempt satire to gain notice. They mistake for admira- 
tion the laugh and surprise which follow their sharp 
sayings. Practice gives them a fatal facility in finding 
the weak, sore spot which every man hides; and they 
make the mistake a physician would make, if on enter 
| ing a hospital, he should heedlessly pour caustic instead 

of healing salve upon the wounds of his patients, and 
| then wonder w hy he was not welcome. 





“heads never 


” 


sire, 


@ 
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PENITENT. 
| Twenty-six years ago a young clerk in the city of 
New York stolea pocket dictionary from the law oftice 
in which he was employed, and, soon after, thirty-five 
| dollars in money from other employers in the same 
| city. He removed to China, where, as it appears, he 
| lived virtuously and became a prosperous man. He is 
| still a resident of Shanghai. 

A few months ago he lost a small prayer-book, which 

was returned to him by a Catholic priest, to whom the 
theft had been confessed. At first, indignant at the 
| injury done him, he demanded the exposure and pun- 
ishment of the thief. But the recollection of his own 
similar transgressions long ago came to him with such 
| force that his anger was swallowed up in contrition, 
| and he determined to make a similar restitution. 

He wrote a letter to the New York Herald, confess 
ing his thefts, enclosing the stolen dictionary and 
money, and requested the editor to forward the same 
to théir owners, or in case they could not be found, to 
give the money to a charitable institution. 

The proprietor of the book has been dead for many 
years, but the rightful owner of the money, once a 
prosperous New York merchant, is now a tobacco- 
planter in North Carolina, and so poor that the stolen 
money is really an important addition to his year’s 
revenue. It has been sent to him. 

A remarkable circumstance is, that the contrite man 
gave to the Herald his full name and address, and in 
mentioning his crime, he did not call it by any fine 
name, or attempt any excuse. He says in plain Eng- 
lish that he ‘‘stole’’ the book and “pilfered”? the money. 

He is a wise man. He has won back a portion of a 
| lost treasure, most precious, his self-respect! More 
| than this, while it was not necessary that he should 
| have given his name to the public, he has made such 
| restitution as lay in his power for the wrong he had 








Add to all this more millions which it cost en- | done. 
revolutionists, who would sweep all the present | thusiastic partisans to reach places where they 
political institutions of Germany out of existence, | could catch a glimpse of Blaine, or Logan, or 


| for these purposes. 
| 
| 


| through the country. And yet we have not reached | timid races, prone to gain their ends by deceit. 
| Others are more moderate and reasonable in | still another great class of items. 

Tens of thousands of public meetings have 
if not thousands, of stump 
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FALSE ACCUSATIONS. 


The natives of Bengal are effeminate and, like «ll 
Ifa 
native bears enmity toward another native, instead of 
attacking him openly, he will trump up a false accusa 
tion against him and have him arrested. As false wit- 
nesses are always to be procured for a consideration, 
the accuser has little difficulty in supporting his fal=« 


to the Empire, and desire a radical change in the | posters, circulars and postal cards, summoning charge. 


system of government. 


The Socialists comprise large numbers of the 
But many Social- 


artisan and laboring classes. 


learned and eloquent in speech. 


voters to these meetings, have been printed; tons | 


| of campaign documents have been circulated. 


| expense of carriages to bring aged, sick, or dis 
| tant voters to the polls, and many other items, lit 


election is the evidence of the increased strength | poured out during the past few months. 


and power of the Socialists. 


It was shown that | 





Unfortunately, this is a growing tendency. | 


A native has been known to make use of the juice 
of a certain plant to simulate the severe injuries which 


Finally, the expenses of election-day,—the cost he swore were the results of an assault. 
ists are also to be found among the professors and | of ballots, the time lost by ticket-distributors, the | 
| students of the great universities. Indeed, sev- 
eral of the leaders of the Socialist party in the 
Reichstag are university professors, spectacled, | tle in detail but large in the total, swell the ex- 
| pense to proportions which wonld astonish even 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the recent | those who know how lavishly money has been 


In one case brought before an English magistrate, 9 
.|man was charged with murder. The supposed vic- 
tim counterfeited death, and his corpse was brought 
into court. 

The magistrate, being familiar with native deceit. 





ordered the corpse to be washed with boiling water. 
Immediately the inanimate: body jumped to its feet 
and rushed ont of eonrt. 

A sepoy from a regiment in Bengal, 


while going 
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home on a furlough, rested in the hut of a native. His 
food was drugged and he became stupetied. When he 
recovered his senses, he found himself stripped and | 
lying at the bottom of an old dry well. As it was 
midnight, he remained there till daybreak, when he 
scrambled out and hurried away, thankful to have 
escaped with his life. 

Years afterward, his treacherous host had a quarrel 
with a neighbor, and accused the latter of having mur- 
dered a sepoy. He asserted that he had seen his neigh- 
bor dragging the corpse into the forest, but that as he 
was a violent man, he had been afraid to denounce 
him. 

The accused was arrested and his house searched. 
In the thatch of the roof a sepoy’s waist-strap, with a 
brass plate bearing the number of a regiment, was 
found concealed. The commanding officer of the reg- 
jment was written to, and through him the sepoy who 
had been thrown in the well was found. He told his | 
story, and was quietly sent to the magistrate, who 
concealed him until the day of the trial. 

When the native had formally repeated his accusa 
tion in open court, the sepoy entered the room and 
recognized the accuser as the man who had drugged | 
him. 

The prisoner was released, the treacherous host was | 
tried, found guilty and punished. He had placed the 
strap in the thatch in order that its discovery might 
contirm his accusation and enable him to secure the 
death of a man against whom he had a grudge. 


<ciccneneeseliliaeinnctetinchaigg 
RAPID GROWTH. 


American humor delights in exaggeration. The 
Yankee has such a pride in the bigness of his country 
and in the rapidity of its progress, that he enjoys as- 
tonishing his hearers with tales which contain just 
enough truth to make the magnitied sketch funny. 

There is a town, or rather a city, in Central Dakota 
only four years old. Just four years ago there was 
one house, a mis-rable shanty, standing on the spot 
where is now a four-story hotel. 

There are five large hotels, six churches, sixty sa- 
loons, skating rinks, a system of water works, electric 
lights, gas, school-houses, banks, wholesale business 
houses of all kinds, enterprise, energy, enthusiasm, 
push, selfishness and money-making in this four-year- 
old Hercules. Yesterday, nothing; to-day, every- 
thing. | 

‘To illustrate, by a grotesque exaggeration, the mar- | 
vellous growth of the Northwest, the following sketch 
is amusing. An engineer on the Chicago and Milwau- 
kee Road, which has pushed its way into the heart of 
Southern Dakota, is supposed to tell the story. 

“One day, I was driving my engine over the prairie 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, without a house in | 
sight and supposing the nearest town to be thirty miles 
distant. But asI glanced ahead, I was astonished to 
see that I was approaching a large city. I rubbed my 
eyes, thinking it was a mirage. 

‘Jim,’ says 1 to the fireman, ‘what’s this place?’ 

“*Blamed if I know!’ says Jim, staring out of the | 
cab. ‘I declare, if there aint anew town growed up | 
here since we went over the line yesterday!” 

“*T believe you’re right, Jim. Ring the bell, or | 
we shall run over somebody.’ | 

“So I slowed up and we pulled into a big depot, 


where more’n five hundred people were waitin’ to see | from real life, which show that the confusion of sounds | 


the first train come into the place. The conductor 
learned the name of the town, put it down on the 
schedule and we went on. 

‘Jim,’ says I,as we pulled out, ‘keep your eyes 
open for new towns. First thing you know, we'll be 
runnin’ by some strange place!’ 

“*That’s so!’ says Jim. ‘An’ hadn’t we better git 
one of the brakemen to watch out on the rear platform 
of the last car for towns that spring up after the en- 
gine gits by?” 





SCARED. 


Attempts were early made to build locomotives so 
that they would run upon ordinary roads. These ma- 








popular that inoculating establishments were so fitted 
up as to make them attractive places of resort. 

There was money in the business, and the newspa- 
pers, during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
set forth the advantages of sevetal rival establishments, | 
where the patients would be furnished with unsur- 
passed treatment and every luxury that could be 
looked for. 

At one establishment an old negro was hired to scrape 
the fiddle and call the figures so that the patients might 
dance until bed-time. Parties were made up of those 
who desired to unite a good time with protective treat- 
ment. One advertisement of an establishment near 
New London, Conn., published as late as 1795, offcrs 
to parties of twenty gentlemen and ladies an oppor- 
tunity of having the small-pox in a mild form and the 
enjoyment of the be st of hunting, fishing and boating. | | 

In these ‘“‘classes,”’ as they were called, thore were 
many occasions for love-making. More than one New | | 





| England family owes its origin to the fact that a cer: | 
tain young man met a certain young lady in an “inocu 
| lating class,” at a sea-side hospital. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of | 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we | 


| will send the Companion from the time the sub- 


scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and | 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


One of our American humorists declined to have | 


anything to do with life insurance. He would never | 
play any game, he said, which he should have to die to | 
win. That was a good joke, but the negro in the fol- | 


lowing story seems to have brought against the system 


another objection which showed that, like some other 
people, he misunderstood the meaning of life insur- 
ance: 

sa dis de place, sah, whar dey ‘sures life?’ 

“ 

“Well, I want ter get my life ’sured dis bery day fo’ 
twenty years.’ 

“But you are too old, uncle.” 

Deed I’se old. [’se sebenty-seben.” 

“And in very feeble health?” 

“Boss, I’se purty far gone. De ole ooman says I 


| can’t las’ much longer.”’ 


“Well, wwe can’t insure a man in your condition.” 

“Sah? 

“IT say we can’t insure a man like you. We only in- 
sure men in good health, and who seem likely to have 
a long life before them.’ 

* Am dat a fac’?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Doan say nothin’ mo’. T’se an ole man, but I haint 
er fool, boss. If I war young, wid good health, d’ye | 
s’pose I'd ax yer toinsure my life? When we gits 


| ready to drap off is de time to git ’sured. Ennybody 


can ’sure er man’s life w’en he’s young. I doan b’lieve 
in dis yere ‘surance, ennyhow. W’en de good Lord 
wants er man, He’s goin ter reach fer him. Gude- 
| mawnin’, boss! I b’lieve yer would steal chickens, 
| *deed I do.” 

—————<er——_—__—_—__ 


MRS. MALAPROP OUTDONE. 


We find in two of our exchanges two little anecdotes | 


which made Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan’s play, and 
our American Mrs. Partington famous, is capable of 
much innocent fun yet: 


“You would be surprised to see what alot of wed- 
ding presents my daughter had!” exclaimed Mrs. Bas- 
com, to a friend who had been unable to attend the 
wedding. 

“And so appropriate and tasteful as some of them 
were, too! Pou ought to have seen the handkerchiefs 
Mrs. Jones gave her,—lovely things, just as soft as | 
wool,—and every one of them had her utensils marked | 
in the corner!” 

The other story is that of a little school-boy wh 
while engaged in the delightful exercise of dehahen 


not alla mistake: 
He said, “‘A demagogue is a vessel that holds beer, 





chines, unsuccessful because of the great cost of run- 
ning them over an uneven country, were called road, 
or traction, engines. They were strange and even 
frightful in appearance, and when in motion frequently 


wine, gin, whisky, or any other intoxicating liquor.” 
He was probably thinking of demijohn, but he hit the 
truth just the same. 





@ 
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ACROBATIC NAILS. 


words, a few weeks ago, made a mistake which was | 
| 





Throat Diseases commence with a Cold, Cough, or | 
over-fatiguing the voice. These symptoms (which, if 
neglected, often result in a chronic troub!- of the Throat) 
are allayed by the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
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absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
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frightened those who had never seen one before, while | 
they drove horses almost frantic. | Most school-boys have probably seen the simple ex 
One night, a venerable clergyman was walking in a | periment of two little puppet figures made of pitn, | 
lane, near which an inventor was experimenting with dressed up like Punch and Judy, and made to dance | 
a road-engine. Just as he stepped off to see about | up and down between two electrified plates, the lower 
some derangement of the machinery, the engine | one serving as a floor and the other fora ceiling. The 
started and went thundering down the lane. Philadelphia Times thus alludes to another sportive 
The clergyman turned and saw a monster glowing | performance of electricity equally comical and ‘cute :” 
with internal fire and panting for breath, approaching Among the curiosities at the exhibition of electrical 
him at a furious rate of speed. His hair stood on end | inventions at Philadelphia is a magnetic table. It is a 
and he shrieked for help, thinking some fiery monster | 8™all, unpretentious stand, with a plain, innocent-look- 
from hades was about to seize him. Fortunately, surface, but beneath it is an electro. “magnet. A 





anda joyous, happychild- 
hood are the results. 
Thousands of infants are 
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reared on Ridge’s Food 
alone. Ridge’s Food is 
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P. POWELL & & SON. 180 Main St.. Cincinnati. 
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handfal of nails lay upon it yesterday. 
the inventor appeared and allayed the good man’s and without any perceptible cause, each arose and 
fears. sileutly stood 7. its head, much to the delight and 


i vithi ‘ . Tivi mystification of the small boys. A moment they re- 
Richard Trevithick, a Cornish inventor, and Vivian, pat trae motionless, and then suddenly tumbled in a 
was dark and as they battered down a gentleman’s operator. At his will they would rise, bow and cour- 
garden-fence, they saw the closed toll-bar of the turn. | sy like a dancing-master, or stand upon their heads 
pike. | like circus-tumblers. 

“Stop her!”? shouted Vivian to his employer, and a 

= pmsl a An gate, just as the gate- AN ANCIENT DUDE. 
n flun ck wit ning speed. 

aun eee we got tenga asked Vivian of the, Amusing as is the costume of the modern dude, it is 
frightened keeper. 

““Na-na-na!”’ st. ed the trembling man, chatter- 
ing as if shaken by an ague-fit. “Nothing to pay! 
My de-dear Mr. Devil, do drive on 1s fast as you can! | 
Nothing to pay!” 











Exhibition, the fop of the time of Richard II. was | 


| purse hanging at the side, and this gown had sleeves 
| gathered to a puff on the shoulder and hangin “4 
| within six inches of the ground, with deep points 
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INOCULATING “CLASSES.” 
the lining. 


When inoculation as a means of preventing small-pox | cae high — the — Fear ae ——— cloth | 
of his gown, the inner made of yellow cloth and saw- 
—— introduced into England, the clergy and the ing his ears, and a large fur hat trimmed with a yellow 
octors strongly opposed the new practice. One Lon- | cloth fan, completed his costume. 
don minister preached against it, saying in hissermon| The only masculine thing about his y ey was 
that Job’s distemper wag confluent small-pox, and the size of the foot revealed through a slit in one side | 
that he had been inoculated by the devil. ‘leet: on 
It was not vaccination, which is inoculation with the | A ee 
virus f A FOREIGNER on one occasion indulging in skeptical | 
oa yen ptt which has had the emall-poz, but the | doubts of the existence of an over-ruling idence, | 
Person was inoculated with the true small-pox virus, | Sydney Smith, who had observed him, evidently well | 
which was supposed to give the disease in a mild | satisfied with his repast, said, “You must admit that 
form. there is great genius and thought in that dish?” ‘Ad- 


mirable!”’ he replied. ‘‘Nothing can be better.” ‘May | 
The practice passed over into the colonies, where, T then ask, Are you prepared to deny the se 





&fter encountering a period of opposition, it became so | of the cook?” asked Sydney. 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPINC BY MAIL. 


his assistant, were once riding on a road-engine. It heap, when the unseen current was shut off by the | Frag pecome a custom with thousands of our subscribers, from Maine to Oregon. Our 


ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST 


Contains a description of more than 1000 articles adapted for HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


STUDY CAREFULLY 


prosaic in comparison with the outré suits worn by the the Premium List; ; make 


dandies of other days. At the International Health | your selections at once; 


| or EXPRESS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
of providing articles for 
|Home Industries such as 
Art Needlework, Scroll 
, Sawing and Wood Carving, 
Magic Lanterns, Printing 


shown: | send us a list of the arti- 

He wore a long gown belted at the waist, with a | cles wanted and the money 
and we will forward the 
| dering them, and turned back here and there to i | goods by RETURN MAIL 
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WE ADVISE 

all girls and boys (and 
their parents) who are in 
the habit of sending to us 
for their supply of Christ- 
mas Presents, to forward 
us their orders very soon. 
By ordering EARLY you 
will be sure to get your 
goods promptly. 

YOU WILL SAVE 
Time, patience and money 
by making your selections 
of Christmas Presents from 
the Premium List. 


PERRY MASON & COQ,, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
A COUNTRY PICTURE, 


On plain and hill the sunshine fondly lies, 
And soft and warm the air with summer's stay; 
In robes of blue rest all the dreaming skies, 
While slowly past its zenith moves the day. 


Upon the ear falls ever and anon 

‘he robin’s song, or thrushes’ liquid notes: 
And cries the lone hawk, near the far-off sun, 
As gracefully, at rest, he cireling floats, 


Through grassy meadows and amongst green hills 
The merry brook goes dancing every hour, 
While from a million lips great Nature fills 
The air with precious perfume of the flower, 


The gentle kine feed in the pastures fair, 
Or under patr jarchal branches lie 
Half dozing in the shade, with not acare 
To mar their case the while the hours go by, 


In yonder field the plowman plies his task 
Jith cheerful heart from morning until evens 
No sweeter, grander labor doth he ask 
Whose is pure, who lives with thoughts of 
heaven, 






Oft from the farm-yard comes the cock’s shrill crow, 
And twittering swallows sport about the caves; 
Deep in the wood where falls no sun’s bright glow 
The lone, fair 
grieves. 


Upon the village green the house of God 
Jplifts its steeple to the peaceful skies; 
How many a time and oft its aisles I've trod 
With those who came to offer sacrifice! 


Hard by, of lowly look, yet pleasing air, 

The school-house stands where oft in days of yore 
On humble bench I sought to learn with care 

The page I deemed so full of learning’s store, 





While yonder lies the little grave-yard, where 
In the still earth some weary hearts repose, 
Whose peace eternal mocks, nor sin nor ¢ 

But bloom the loving violet and the rose, 





At poms oe wife goes on her ceaseless rounds, 
Her vce lending to this : « race; 
And at ihe r toil the maiden’s sweet voice sounds 
With happy, artless song that fills the place. 








Let loose from school, the children homeward run, 
Or pause to play onee more ere comes the dark; 
While o’er the far hills sinks the dying sun, 
And on the ear is heard the wateh-dog’s bark, 
Across the land some cooling breezes blow, 
And all around the cricket chirps bis lay; 
Athwart the skies drift cloudlets white like snow, 
And earthward looks the moon with visage gray. 


Now from the tield the farmer drives his team, 
And seeks that boon for which tired Nature longs; 
Loved Hesper sheds through azure deeps her beam, 
And night comes down and croons her restful 
songs. 


GEO, NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
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For the Companion, 
“NOT INVITED.” 

The police in Philadelphia recently made 
scent upon an infamous house, and arrested twen- 
ty-three young girls whom they found in it. Of 
these, eleven proved to be shop-girls, employed in 
the cheaper class of retail houses. A clergyman, 
hearing of this, the station-house the 
next morning to try to help them. Approaching 
a bright-looking young woman, he said,— 

“What possible inducement could you find to 
go into that terrible place? 
in it.” 

“No,” she said. “But if you had worked on 
your feet from seven in the morning until eleven 
at night, for three dollars a week, you would be 
tempted by a warm, bright room and a good sup- 


went to 


I see no temptation 


per. ‘That is what I went for at first. Afterwards 
came the drink and dancing.” 
“But my church,” he persisted, “was open, 


warm and lighted, near the shop where you work. 
Why did you never come there ?” 

“Nobody asked me,”’ was her saucy reply. “I 
was coaxed, alinost forced, into the other house. 
Most people only go where they are invited.’ 

Now there is a good deal of false clap-trap in 
this answer. There is not a shop-girl nor shop- 
boy, nor any other man or woman who can read 
in this country, who does not know that the fate 
of his or her soul is the most serious matter in 
life. 

Under all their work, or fun, or every-day chat- 
ter, there are times when this consciousness comes 


home to them with a grip like death. Itis a 
question which must be answered. They know, 


too, that the churches are open, and that if they 
choose to enter, they will be helped to find that 
answer. 

But on the other hand, 
the habit of men 


Christian people know 


young and women to thrust 


religion out of s.ght as gloomy and vexatious. It 
is therefore the Christian’s duty to show them 


that it is neither the one nor the other; it is their 
duty, and should be their pleasure, to bring it 
into their daily lives as warmth, and light, and 
hope. 

The homes, clubs, reading-rooms and social or- 
ganizations founded by some of the churches for 
busy poor people, and for young men and young 
women, who otherwise would be walking the 
streets, or going to questionable places of amuse- 
ment, help to do this. 
costly church, rent the pews, except a few of the 
poorer ones at the back, or in the gallery, and leave 
these young people and the poor to come into 
them or not, as they choose. 

The Master bade His servants prepare the sup- | 
per, and then, finding the guests did not come, He | 
told them to “go out into the highways and by- 
ways and compel them to come in.” 

Tue Tory LeapER.—No member of the House | 
of Commons is more respected than Sir Stafford | 


Northcote, the Conservative leader, So gra- 





| cious and geutie is he to triends and foes that he 


has been called “the pink of political politeness.” 

He may at times be mildly satirical, but he is 
never impolite. Even in those conflicts of debate 
when most of the members are excited and some 
of them furious, the Tory leader is the impersona- 
tion of gentle calmness. 

The orators of the Liberals may thunder and 
lighten, while those of the Conservatives clamor 





dove sits through the hours and | 


a de- | 


It is not enongh to build a | 


|in opposition. But the Tory chief sits with his 
knees bent, his hands resting upon the bench, his 
| head nodding, as if beating time, smiling pleas- 
| antly as if listening to an interesting anecdote. 

When he rises to speak, there is silence, for 
every one wishes to pay attention to the man who 
is so considerate of others that even political foes 
speak of his never-failing amiability and kindly 
forbearance. 

Good manners are influential even when they 
are assumed; they are powerful when they are 
the index of a kind nature. 
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ESCAPING A CROCODILE, 


One of the dangers to guard against in swimming 
the South African rivers is the same as that which in- 
fests the Nile and the large streams of tropical Asia 
and America—the presence of crocodiles. Parties 
| venturing into such waters make as much noise as pos- 
sible, to frighten the crocodiles away. Two English 
boys, Percy and Lionel Broderick, connected with a 
wagon train in charge of a Dutch settler named Hen- 
dricks, came near losing their lives while crossing the 
Tugela River, in the Zulu Country, some time ago. 
The wagon had been ‘‘poled” over by an arrangement 
which converted it into a raft, the two boys and several 
other members of the company swimming the stream 
on horseback, when a huge crocodile seized the hind 
legs of Lionel’s horse. 


The little fellow oo from the back of the horse 
into the water, and his older brother impulsively did 
the same thing, in order to go to his rescue and assist 
him in swimming out. Before they had advanced far 
toward the shore, they were pursued by another of 
the river monsters, and only the timely bullet of a 
friendly gun, and the help of Hendricks and two men 
of his party, Davis and Crawford, saved them. The 
exciting chase is thus told by the narrator : 

Percy’s hopes of escape rose as he saw the raft ap- 
proaching, urged on by poles and paddles. He kept 
looking round him, however, to watch whether one of 
the dreaded monsters was ri«ing to the surface, though 
he knew too well that if it should approach, he could 
do little to save himself and his brother. 

Lionel was a brave boy, and showed little or no fear. 
Ile did exactly as he was told, resting one hand on his 
older brother’s back as he swam by his side. Had his 
skillasa swimmer equalled that of Percy, he would 
rather have trusted to his own powers than hindered 
his companion. 

The raft was still some way off, although they could 
disting..ish the features of their friends, when sudden- 
ly Lionel, casting a glance down the stream, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Can that brute be coming this way?” 

Perey looked in the same direction, and there, sure 
| enough, he saw the head of a huge crocodile with its 
snout directed towards them. 

“We won't wait for him, at all events,” said Percy. 
“Keep your hand firmly on my back, and we'll swim 
as fast as we can. We may reach the raft before he 
overtakes us.”’ 

Though he said this, he felt very faint hope of suc- 
cess; still, like a brave fellow, he kept up, shouting 
and splashing as much as he could without stopping 
on his way. 

Once he glanced over his shoulder. The dreaded 
monster came swimming on. In another minute, 
before they could possibly reach the raft, it would 
overtake them, though Hendricks and his companions 
were exerting their utmost strength to urge it on. 

Just then a man was seen running along the bank. 
He stopped and raised a rifle to his shoulder. Percy 
fancied he could hear the bullet’s whistle through the 
air and the “slap” it made as it struck the crocodile’s 
head. The monster sank from sight,—not killed, of 
course, but astonished,—and this gave the struggling 
boys the moment on which their lives depended. 

Davis and Crawford raised aloud cheer, and in a 
few seconds they were hauling Percy and Lionel, both 
almost exhausted, out of the water upon the safe foot- 
ing of the raft. 

The man who fired the fortunate shot was Ugmolo, 
the Zulu wagon-master of the party. 
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KNEW HER OLD MASTER. 


The persistent recollection which animals retain, 
either of their friends or their enemies, has furnished 
many lively examples to those who discuss “the intel- 
lect of brutes.”” In Our Dumb Animals the following 
interesting story is told of “‘the minister’s sorrel mare.” 
She was named “Diana,” and was a very dear favorite 
in the minister’s family. One stormy night a thief 
stole her from her stall, and no trace of her or her cap- 
tor could be found, though long and persevering search 
was made. Nearly twenty years had passed; the 
clergyman’s hair had grown white with age, when he 
chanced, one autumn, to be called on business to a re- 
mote part of the State. 





He was riding slowly along a winding road, on the 
third morning of his journey, when his attention was 
attracted to the strange behavior of an old horse con- 
fined in a pasture by the roadside. The creature 
seemed bent upon attracting the clergyman’s notice; 
it pranced, snorted, and beat the fence with its fore- 
feet, keeping all the time in line with the slowly-mov- 
ing chaise in which the clergyman was riding. 

Wondering as to the cause of such singular conduct, 
| the clergyman drove along to the end of the pasture, 
| and then turned from it down a road which branched 
off in an opposite direction. As he did so, he was 
startled by a cry of euch human agony from the poor 
creature in the pasture, that he instantly stopped his 
horse and looked back. 

There, at the corner of the fence she stood, her neck 
thrust forward, trembling in every muscle of her body, 
her eyes fixed upon him with an expression which 
strangely moved the tender-hearted clergyman. 

He now discovered that the head and face of the ani- 
mal bore a marked resemblance to that of his lost 
| Diana. Impressed by the likeness, he obeyed a sud- 
| den impulse, and drove rapidly back to a farm-house 
| near the pasture, where he found the farmer just get- 

ting up from his twelve-o’clock dinner. 
“Friend,”’ said the clergyman, “is that your horse in 
| the tield yonder?” 
ya-a8; the mare’s mine. Been mighty slick an’ 
- an’some in her day. I’ve had her nigh "bout twenty 
rs.’ 











- ‘wT wenty years! 
| friend?” 
| “Wall, I bought her of a confounded peddler, who 
cheated my woman allfiredly on a ging am gownd; 
| but he didn’t cheat me on that hoss.’ 
“Diana, as sure as I'm alive!” cried the clergyman, 
| starting excitedly for the pasture, followed by the as- 
tonished farmer, 


May I ask where you got her, 





He entered the field; and the mo- | 





ment the old mare caught sight of him, she rushed 
wildly forward, snorting with delight. Old and faded, 
rough and lame, the clergyman still unmistakably rec- 
ognized his lost beauty; and oh, the joy of Diana! | 
Tenderly she licked her master’s hands and face, lov- 
ingly nestled her head upon his shoulder, and, at 
last, with something of her old coquettish ways, took | 
the rim of his hat daintily between his teeth, and lift- 
ing it from his head, replaced it hind-side before. 

“Never saw her do that before!” cried the farmer. 

It was a trick which the clergyman himself had 
taught her, and which she had remembered during 
theirtwenty years of separation, to practise once more 
for her beloved master. 

The clergyman bought the affectionate old creature 
for a small consideration, and took her home with him 
—where she was welcomed with demonstrations of joy 
by every member of the family. 
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For the Companion. 


AT A WINDOW. 


Just a flower on the window-sill 
=. a kindly visitor’s hand has brought, 

And ame boy, sitting there patient and still, 
i the summer with beauty fraught, 

And greets the June and its roses at will, 
And gathers a blossom with every thought. 


Just a bird, with its bright quick eye 

Glancing in at the window there, 
Dropping a note of song from the sky, 

And oft, swift-winged, on the summer air; 
But a thousand singers with him xo by 

And sing, and the boy is well aware. 











If the summer comes with a single rose, 
And in one bird’s note sings the summer choir, 
And the whole bright world around him glows 
t the summoning breath of a boy’s desire, 
Shall we wait for reasons, and ask, “who knows?” | 
Of souls aglow with the heavenly tire? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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ROUMANIA’S QUEEN. 


Elizabeth of Roumania is known by several titles, 
and each one is a token of merited honor. When she 
was a young princess of one of the tiny German prin- 
cipalities, her friends called her the ‘wild rose-bud of | 
Wied.” The name expressed to them her lovable, | 
romantic nature and her fondness for wild but inno- 
cent exploits. An adventure gave to her the official 
title of Queen of Roumania. One day, while visiting at 
the court of Berlin, she rushed down stairs, slipped, 
and would have fallen to the bottom, had not a gentle- 
man, who was ascending, caught her in his arms. 
She had fallen into the arms of her future husband, 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. But when he asked 
her to be his wife she put him off with what then 
seemed a decided refusal, “I do not want to marry un- 
less I can be Queen of Roumania.” 


Even the unlooked-for comes to those who wait. 
Several years after Prince Charles was chosen King 
of Roumania, and then he reminded the Princess Eliza- 
beth of her desire to rule over that kingdom. With 
much hesitation she resigned her independence for a 
throne. 

It was her girlish ambition to be a national school- 
mistress. She used to gather the village children 
around her and teach them what she had learned her- 
self, and that was not a little, for she was a good scholar 
in German, French and English. She could ply her 
needle, her cooking-apron, her pen and her drawing- 
pencil. 

When she was seated upon a throne, the ambition of 





her youth returned. She founded common schools, 
cooking-schools, art-schools, galleries, hospitals, soup- 
kitchens, convalescent homes and popular lectures. 
The grateful people gave her a third title, the tender 
name of “Little Mother.” 

During the Turkish War King Charles was at the 
front while Queen Elizabeth ministered to the wound- 
ed and comforted the distressed. The sick adored 
her, and again and again she was called upon to per- 
suade a wounded soldier to submit to a painful opera- 
tion. 

When the war ended, the wives of the Roumanian 
soldiers erected in the public square of Bucharest a mon- 
ument, representing the queen giving a drink of water 
to a wounded soldier. The popular voice christened 
her “The Mother of the Wounded.” 

The queen has a literary title, Carmen Sylva, which 
expresses her fondness for song and woods. Under it 
she has published several volumes of poems, novels 
and Roumanian folk-tales. 

She is a wise woman and a sympathetic queen. 
While keeping aloof from politics, she has the people’s 
welfare at heart, and is unweary in working for them. 
The king is a and labors to govern justly. But 
he —_———- he has the Hohenzollern lack of sym- 

athy 
4 “You must comfort tenderly, when I have heen too 
harsh, and you may petition for all,” he said to her on 
the day of their betrothal. 

She took him at his word, and the popularity of the 
king is mainly due to the emotional element with 
which the queen tempers his rigid deeds. 





HUNTED. 

It is not always those who show fear and caution 
beforehand that are the real cowards when a crisis 
comes. On the contrary, persons who show the most 
incredulity and contempt of danger are apt to be the 
first to run away from it. He acts wisest and safest 
who goes armed and prepared to his very finger-ends 
in every place where peril is possible. The folly of 
neglecting this—and of indulging in preliminary brag- 
ging—is amusingly shown up in a hunting story in the 
Philadelphia Times. The young man who failed to be 
the “hero” of this adventure, “‘came away”’ in too much 
of a hurry to make even Artemus Ward’s excuse about 
the bear, ‘‘He was bigger than me, and I forgave him.” 


A young “gentleman sportsman” spent several days 
last summer in the Pocono Mountains. He went into 
the mountains from Philadelphia, and created much 
amusement among the rough-and-ready hunters of 
Pike and Monroe Counties by his fancy hunting-outfit 
and large stories of his exploits in the Georgia swamps. 

A party of hunters had started and wounded a bear 
near Oakland, but it escaped from them. The next 
my the young gentleman from the city alighted from 

zackawanna train at Oakland and desired to be put 
pa the track of the bear. 

He had on a buckskin hunting-jacket and leggins, 
all new, and a wide belt filled with loaded cart- 
ridges. A long hunting-knife hung in a sheath by his 
side. He carried a double-barrelled gun, which was 
locked in its sole-leather case. He said he did not be- 
lieve there was a bear in the whole country, but if 
there was, he would like to meet ii. 

Two old hunters walked down the railroad-track 
with him, and showed him where the bear had last 
been seen in the woods. Without stopping to take his 
gun out of its case, the visiting hunter entered the 
woods. 

The old hunters, not believing the bear was any- 
where in the vicinity, started slowly back. They had 
not walked more than a hundred yards before they 
heard a great noise behind them, and looking back, saw 
first the “gentlemanly sportsman” emerge hatless from 
the edge of the woods, still grasping the handles of his 
gun-case and hallooing for help. Not ten feet behind 
him was a big bear, who was doing his best to catch 
the wonderfully equipped hunter, with very evident 
evil intentions. 

The man dashed up the railroad-track, screaming, 











and at the top of his speed, but the bear on seeing tis 
two other men, gave up the chase and returned with 
evident reluctance to the woods. 

The city fellow said he had surprised the bear dining 
on a sheep in the woods, and it had made for him be- 
fore he could unlock his gun-case and put his gun to. 
gether. 

A party went out in pursuit of the bear that same 
afternoon and killed it. The w onderfully equipped 
sportsman went away on the next train. 





or 
A NEWPORT BELLE, 

As early as 1777, an Englishman called Newport, 
R.I., “the Paradise of New England,” on account of 
its physical features and the refinement of its social 
life. The beauty and vivacity of its young women so 
impressed our French allies that they sought the 
most expressive adjectives to express their admira- 
tion of the “‘Newport belles.”’ It is singular that the 
fairest of these beiles were the daughters of Quaker 
families, and the susceptible young Frenchmen were 
delighted with their modest ingenuousness and the 
frank way in which they “theed” and “thoued” 
new acquaintances. 


their 


The most famous of these Quaker belles was Polly 
Lawton, whose beauty, manners, and simple dress so 
impressed a French prince that he records: “When- 
ever I recall her image I am tempted to write a great 
book against the finery, the factitious graces, and the 
coquetry of many ladies whom the world admires.” 

The fair Quakeress did not hesitate to maintain her 
peace principles before our French allies. In a con- 
= with one of her admirers, Count Segur, she 
sald,— 

“We ought néver to interfere in other people's busi- 
ness, unless it be to reconcile them and prevent the 
effusion of blood.” 

“But,” replied the count, “my king has ordered me 
to come here and engage his enemies and your own. 

“Thy king, then,” rejoined the young Quakeress, 
“orders thee to do athing which is unjust, inhuman, 
and contrary to what thy God ordereth; thou shouldst 
obey thy God and disobey thy king, for he is a king to 
preserve and not to destroy. I am sure thy wife, if 
she has a good heart, is of my opinion.’ 

“What,” wrote the count in his diary, “could I reply 
to that angel?” He added, ‘If I had not been married, 
I would have laid dow n my sword and myself at the 
feet of Polly Lawton.’ 

Polly illustrated the sweet inconsistency of woman. 
Though protesting against the spirit of war, yet she 
favored the cause of the revolted colonies and did all 
she could, consistently with her peace principles, to aid 
them. While the British were in possession of New- 
port, she united with a club of young women to clothe 
the Rhode Island troops then serving in New York. 
In secret, these ‘Daughters of Liberty” manufactured 
clothing, moccasins, shoes and stockings from old felt 
hats, rags, carpe ts, and such other materials as they 
could procure. These were secretly forwarded to the 
suffering troops. 

“We quitted New port in great regret,’? wrote the 
Prince de Broglie; ‘but not without first having kissed 
the band of Polly ensue - 
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SMALL BOY IN COURT. 

A small boy in knickerbockers suddenly appeared 
before Justice Gorman in a New York police court. 
He had a dilapidated cap in one hand and a green cot- 
ton bag in the other. Behind him came a big police- 
man, with a grin on his face. When the boy found 
himself in the court-room, he hesitated and looked as 
if he would like to retreat, but as he turned and saw 
tbe smile on his escort’s face, he shut his lips tighter 
and walked up to the judge’s desk. 


“Please, sir, are you the judge?” he asked, in a 
voice that had a queer little quiver in it. 
“I am, my boy. What canI do for you?” asked 


the justice, as he looked down at the mite before him. 

“If you please, sir, I’m Johnny Moore. I’m seven 
years old, and I live in 128d Street, near the avenue; 
and the only good place to play miggles on is in front 
of a lot near our house, where the ground is smooth. 

“But a butcher on the corner,”’ and heve his voice 
grew steady and his cheeks flushed, ‘‘that hasn’t any 
more right to the place than we have, keeps his wagon 
— there; and this morning we were playing 
miggl es there, and he drove us away and took six of 
mine and threw them aw ay off over the fence into the 
lot. And I went to the police station and they laughed 
at me, and told me to come here and tell you about it.” 

The big policeman and the spectators began to laugh, 
and the boy at the bar trembled so violently with min- 
gled indignation and fright that the marbles in his lit- 
tle green bag rattled together. 

The justice, however, rapped sharply on the desk 
and quickly brought everybody to dead silence. 

“You did perfectly right, my boy,” said he, gravely, 
**to come here and tell me about it. You have as much 
right to go six marbles as the richest man in the city 
has to his bank account. If every American citizen 
had as much regard for his rights | as you show, there 
would be far less crime. 

“‘And you, sir,’ he added, turning to the big police- 
man, who now looked as solemn as a funeral, ‘“‘you go 
with this little man to that butcher and make him pay 
for those marbles, or else arrest him and bring him 
here.”—N. Y. Herald. 
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ANCIENT SPOONS. 


‘*Fingers were made before forks,” the saying runs, 
and it seems quite probable that spoons were too Be- 
ing the simplest, the spoon is apparently the oldest 
artificial appliance for human feeding. When Arnold’s 
soldiers spent their dismal winter in prison at Quebec, 
early in the Revolutionary War, they were allowed 
the use of no metal utensil, and were obliged to eat 
with their fingers, until one of them, who had contrived 
to conceal a knife, whittled out a wooden spoon. This 
was hailed with delight, and borrowed by the whole 
mess by turns, till finally the ingenious maker was in- 
duced to exercise his skill for the benefit of his com- 
rades; and from that time he had no lack of employ- 
ment. 

One of our exchanges, remarking on the widespread 
use of the spoon, and its remote antiquity, gives some 
curious facts touching this handy implement: 


The form which we use at the present day—a small 
oval bow], provided with a shank and flattened handle 
—is not that which has been universally adopted. If 
we look into the manners and customs of some of the 
people less civilized than we,—the Kabyles, for exam 
ple,—we shall find that they use a round wooden 

spoon. 

Romans also used a round spoon, which was made 
of copper. We might be led, from the latter fact, to 
infer thatthe primitive form of this utensil was round, 
and that the oval shape is a comparatively modern in- 
vention. 

But such is not the case, for M. Chantree, in making 
some excavations on the borders of Lake Paladan, the 
waters of which had been partially drawn off, found, 
in a good state of preservation, wooden spoons which 
in shape were nearly like those in use at the present 
day, the only difference being in the form of the han- 
die, which was no wider than the shank. The Neo- 
lithic people used oval spoons made of baked clay. 
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THERE is one town in Connecticut that has no fear 
of the measles. It’s Haddam, 
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For the Companion. 


EFFIE’S THOUGHTS. 


I wonder why, when summer comes, | 
We think we never want to see 
The cold, bleak winter-time again, 
Which robs the leaves from every tree? 
I wonder why we think the earth 
Grows fairer then than e’er before, 
And long that in its bills and fields 
Green grass might lie forevermore? 
And, oh, I wonder why, at last, 
When summer yields to winter’s reign, 
We all forget its sunny days, 
And welcome winter’s sports again? 
I wonder why we give no sigh 
‘To summer’s gifts that lie below 
The ice on which we love to glide 
And ‘neath the fleecy, feathery snow? 





| 


Oh, well, the dear blue sky above 

Holds sunshine for us all to see. 
Tho’ summer-time or winter come, 

Some pleasant things each brings to me. 
With summer, glad vacation comes, 

And I can spend it midst the flowers i 
bloom and grow, and help to 
make 
sweet the happy golden hours. 


That 
So 
And winter-time brings Christmas 
cheer, 
And many a frolic in the snow! 
All boys and girls who greet it now 
Will hate to let old winter go. 
So it is best to look for joy 
And sunbeams all throughout the 
year, 
And whether cold, or whether warm, 
We'll love whichever season ’s 
here. 
Mary D. BRINE. 
——_<or-——_——_- 
For the Companion. 


KITTY’S SKATES. 


“O gramma, you dearie, dar- 
lin’ !” cried Kitty No. 2, wild with 
delight when Mrs. Marvin gave 
her those beautiful shining skates. 

“O grandma, how could you ?” 
sighed Kitty No 1. _“I know just 
how it will be,” she thought. “I 
will have to take her to the pond 
every single time I go, and teach 
her to skate, and never have any 
peace of my life. She’s too little 
to learn, anyway.” 

Poor No. 1! She shed a few 
tears over the prospect in secret, 
and then she wiped her eyes, 
called herself “a selfish,” and 
made up her mind to give No. 2 
her first lesson in skating that 
very afternoon. 

The pond was frozen smooth 
and clear, and nearly everybody 
was out. Big Kitty could skim 
over the ice like a swallow,—if swallows ever do 
skim over the ice,—and she longed to be off with 
the crowd, instead of fussing over little Kitty’s 
skates, pushing her fat little figure about, and pa- 
tiently bearing her complaints. No. 2 did not 
understand why she could not sail off like the 
rest the very first time she tried. 

“One! two! three! and away we go!” No. 1 
would say, gaily, and down on her back No. 2 
would flop! 

“You make me fall, you do!” she would gasp, 
picking herself up. ‘You just pull me down! 





O-o-oh!” and bump she would go again! ‘Aint 
you mean, Kitty No. 1?” she would cry. “You 


don’t help me one bit! I wish I wasn’t your cous- 
in at all, so there!” 

“Why, it’s as easy as pie!” said Mabel White, 
coming up to them with two or three other girls. 
“We'll just form a line, with you in the middle, 
and teach you to skate in no time, 2.” 

‘Now, I knew it was your fault!” cried 2, tri- 
umphantly, giving her hands to Mabel and Nellie 
Danforth. “Only don’t le’s go so fa-a-a-ast!” 
The last word ended in a shriek, for the line of 
girls struck gallantly out, and down 2 went again 
—on her knees this time! 

“Oh, she’s too little!” laughed Mabel. “Her 
feet go in different directions, just as if they were 
no relation to each other. Come on, 1! let’s race 
to the end of the pond.” 

“Oh, stop! take me! I want torace!” screamed 
No. 2, as the girls darted off. 

“Cousin Kitty’s a naughty selfish!” thought the 
child, tugging and pulling at her skates. “I wish 
I was all deaded up, and then she’d be sorry! I 
hope I'll catch my deff of freezing cold, and then 
she'd wish she’d treated me good. When she sees 


| was walking slowly towards the shore, feeling | 
; very cross. 


this naughty little girl. 
and Aunt Fanny couldn’t wear any of her pretty 
dresses, ‘cept they were black, and Kitty No. 1 
would be so miserable, and” 


in the cold, cold water! 


| tance, and plucky little George Danforth sprang 
| in and dr agged her out. 
from her clothes, her poor little face was pinched 
and blue, she shivered from head to foot, and 
she was frightened out of her wits. 


sobbed out, “O Kitty ! 

| Oh, don’t anybody touch her! 

care of her—we’ll run fast—please nobody stop 

| us. 
only thought to get her shivering, half-frozen lit- 
tle cousin safe under grandma’s wing. 


grandma’s room a dainty supper for little Kitty ; 
toast, sardines, baked apples with cream, and a 


| “cup of comfort” in the shape of calico tea. 


eyes and bang were visible. 


“Wouldn’t it be nice to be drowned ?” thought 
“Gramma’d feel so bad, 





Crack! Crack! Splash! Down went little Kitty 


Ob no, it wouldn’t be nice to be drowned! 
“A—a—a!” shrieked the little girl. 
In an instant a crowd had gathered at a safe dis- 


The icy water streamed 


No, it certainly would not be nice to drown. 
“Oh, the poor little darling!” 

“Oh, the dear little dear!” 

“What a narrow escape !” 

Everybody screamed in chorus, while No. 1 
Kitty! Oh, let’s run home! 
Grandma’ll take 


” 


So the little girls started for home, No. 1’s 


A few hours after, big Kitty carried up to 


2 was in bed, wrapped up until nothing but her 





eat!” 
down among the bed-clothes. 
take the awfullest hot things, and I’m nearly burnt 
up inside me. 


an Indian’s grave. 
an Indian’s grave ?” asked she. 
ers were sticking out of it,” 


wishes to step out on the piazza, she usually peeps 
through the window to see if there is a dog near, 
and if she spies one waits till he is gone. 
day she forgot to be careful, 
through the door to the piazza, and there sat one 
of the neighbor's dogs directly 
steps. 
mamma, her eyes black with fright. 


out on the piazza before I looked, and there was | 
Mr. Cook’s dog sitting on his knees, waiting for | 
me! 


COMPANION. 











40 Cousin Kit, don’t you bring me nuffin’ od 
sighed a muffled voice from somewhere way 
“T’ve just had to 


Oh, it isn’t nice to be drownded !” 


“Why, you aren’t drowned!” cried No. 1, very 


much horrified. 


“No, but I went and wished I was, just to spite | 


you, Kit, and so I most did it on purpose,” 
moaned 2. 
love you! I’d hug you if the clothes wasn’t tucked 
in,so tight!” 


“Oh, I’m a awful wicked, but I do 


BERTHA WATSON. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Artie told his mamma that he had seen 
“How did you know it was 
“Why, the feath- 
he replied. 





Little Rose lives in great terror of dogs. If she 


But one 


and ran_ hastily 


in front of the 
Rose turned around, and ran swiftly to 


“O mamma!” she gasped, “I forgot, and ran 
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1to9, 

2 to 10, 

3 to 11, Energy. 

4 to 12, Water pitchers. 

§ to 13, 
Verimeter of wheel: 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
1 
* 
8 * 2 
* * 
- 
* * 
* 9 * 
16 10 
T « « *« 15 ll « *« « 3 
14 12 
* 13 * 
* * 
* * * 
6 * 4 
* 
5 


A corn chest. 
Aged. craft. 

8 to 16, 
bell. 


The 
A flowering shrub. 
who died on Nov. 


The name of a noted 
who died on Nov. 











For the Companion. 


GRANDMA’S LOST BALANCE. 
‘*What is the matter, grandmother dear? 


Come, let me help you. Sit down here 
And rest, and I’ll fan you while you tell 
How it was that you almost fell.” 
“T slipped a bit where the walk was wet 
And lost my balance, my little pet!”’ 
“Lost your balance? Oh, never mind it, 
You sit still and I’ll yo and find it.” 
SmpnEY Dayrz. 
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For the Companion, 


LETTERS FROM MAINE—No. 1 


DEAR CoMPANION,—I say that because I don’t 
know. whether your name is Mr. or Mrs. or it 
might be Miss, you know; but mamma says she 
doesn’t think you will care. 

You see, I thought I would write some let- 
ters, because mamma says perhaps all your boys 
don’t live in Maine (I mean the boys who read 
you), and perhaps those who don’t would like to 
know what we do “down East.” (She said “down 
East,” but it isn’t down, it’s up, on the Kennebec 
River, and that’s a great deal upper, on the map, 
than Massachusetts and Ohio and those States). 

Well, anyhow, Maine is the best State in the 
Union. I ought to know, for I have lived here all 
my life. 

In some States they don’t have any winter at 
all. Just think how horrid that would be! 

Here we have a great deal of winter; and oh, 
it isso jolly! the snow is about three feet deep 
now, and yesterday Bob and I made a snow-house, 





me layin’ in a box, with beautiful white flowers 


all around, and the people singing hymns, and | 


the minister getting up before everybody and say- 
ing, ‘Kitty No. 1 Marvin, why didn’t you love 
your little cousin ?? Then she’d be shamed !” 

By this time the skates were off, and little Kitty 








and played Esquimaux. The house is high enough 
for us to stand up straight in it, and the roof is 
round, just like areal Esquimaux house, and you 
'ereep in on your hands and knees. At first we 


| thought we would eat blubber (that’s what they 


of his mother’s pork-barrel, and we poured some 
oil on it to make it seem more real; but it was 
horrid! so we thought we wouldn’t play that 
part of it, and we gave the blubber to Dash and 
Zero (those are our dogs), and mamma gave us | 
some apples and gingerbread instead. 
The dogs wouldn’t eat the blubber, because of | 
the oil, so we buried it in the big snow-drift be- 

hind the barn. 

Then we played that Dash and Zero were our 

reindeers, and we harnessed them to our sleds 

to carry us swiftly over the icy, trackless waste. 

(That’s what it says in the Dr. Kane book, but of 

course it isn’t trackless here, except when you go 

over the fields.) 

The dogs went beautifully in harness, only 

they didn’t like their horns. We made the horns 

of fir branches, and they looked very well, but 

they flapped into the dogs’ eyes and tickled their 

noses, so they rubbed their heads in the snow till 

they got them off. 

This morning we tried harnessing them together 
tandem, and at first it worked well enough, only 
Zero likes to gallop, and Dash will trot all the 
time, so it was a little jerky. But then they saw 
a bone lying at the side of the road, and they 
both gave a great jump for it, and they rolled 
over and over and the sled came down on top of 
them, and Bob and I rolled over and over too, 
and the sled-runner made a great cut on the side 
of my head. It bled, but I didn’t care, only mam- 
ma thought I’d better not go out again this after- 
noon. So that is how 1 come to be writing to 
you, because my top is broken and I was tired of 
reading. 

So good-by, from your affectionate, 


JACK. 








P. S.—Mamma says next time I write I might 
tell you about the fox-hunt I went to last week, 
and sol will. Jack. 





eat, you know), so Bol) got a piece of fat pork out 





P. S.—Only we didn’t catch the fox. J. 





2. 


length. 
third line downwards, 
is commonly 
churches some 
ber. 


read i 


ment is fidelity. 


3, Here and there. 


shells. 


name also of an 

man, 
6, Acute and keen. 
‘> 
8, Wrathful. 
9, Necessary to life. 
10, 
ll, 

pleasant. 


Parthian said to the 


3, He was still an 
men denounce it. 


», Their constant 
much disturbance as a 


4. 





The first 
stanza rhyme, 


fourth. The omitte 


in last line. 


eauld, 


Then leave this world we call the ae 


And cross the ocean to the * * 


Is it sea-sickness that you * * * * * ? 


Quite likely you may sometimes * * * *, 


Think not of that,—go not to bed, 





6 to 14, A species of witch- 


7 to 15, In a rough state. 
tolling of a 


The name of a noted general 
22, 18h 

22, 
15, i738. 

FRANK SNELLING 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The words required are of equal 
Read the primals, then the 
and find what 


n 


Sunday in Novem- 
1, A precious stone whose senti- 
2, A lake with an Indian name. 


4, A beautiful iridescent substance 
that lines the interior of some sea- 


», Name of an Irish hymn-writer; 
American states- 


A homeless street boy of Paris. 


An Island of Europe. 
A feminine name that signifies 


12, A Spanish house.  £E. L. E. 
3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
To complete the you 


— — with tasse In. 





— features, 





own belief, although he —— 


4, —— — riding in his own 








ANAGRAM. 


and third lines of each 
also the second and 


formed from the ten letters omitted 


When to your cares you'd bid * * * ** 
And warm your weary heart, 80 


You may be well if brave you feel. 


When once across, then have 
See all things worthy. 
And don’t forget that city * * * *,— 


a care: 


The Scottish capital,— * ** * * * * * * *, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. let = Mar. 


2nd = tin 
3rd = Lut (34 of lute) 
4th = her 


2. Anagrams.—Works of Charles Dudley Warner. 
Back-Log Studies : 
deck, and that Sort of Thing; 
Wilderness; Saunterings. 

3. An inch on 4 man’s nose is considerable. 


My Summer in 


Be not freaky ; 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


a Garden; 
In the Levant; 


4. JSJouNnwoOoPFRGAUN 
c ARAVAN 8 ER 
DoMeEsTICAT 
FREETHOUG 4H 
: ayvrrgeswwraa sz 

Seaecewretrtrnrs 
JAMES (Stuart) II. of England. 
5. SAVED SATED 
OTTER OTHER 
het 5 scALD 
TOMES TONES 
aces RAKES 
PARTY PASTY 
EATER EAGER 
TRACK TRIcK 
RIDER RIVCUR 
SPARE SPIRE 
VESTS VENTS 
TIBER TIGER 
THANKSGIVING. 
6. Cavs TiC 
wHEREA SS 
s cA R RED 
c ORRODE 
PROWLER 
P LEAS ED 
LInrTreus 

Diagonals—CHARLES CARROLL. 

7. LIBRETTO 
E R R OR 
7, ae 2 &E 
A P PLE 
N U N 
TroveaeuT 

LEVANT. ORIENT. 

8. Ar—Ara—Arab—Arabi—Arabia. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can Commence at any time during the year, 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ey- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when se nt by mail, 
should be made in Money Ordérs, Bank Cheeks, or 
Dracts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through+the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 











Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinua *s.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be para, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to whieh 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrez es are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 

















For the Companion. 


WATER, 





The muscles of the body are about three-fourths 
water; the cartilage, three-fifths; the brain and nerves | 
and blood, cach four-fifths. The lymph is nearly all | 


water (ninety-seven hundredths). Even the bones are | 


one-tenth water. Of the body, as a whole, sixty-eight 
parts out of one hundred are water. 

Moreover, water, 
of all the 


rious elements out of which the body is renewed, and 


not only constitutes the larger part 
secretions, but it holds in solution all the va- 
is a flowing stream to receive again and carry away the 
waste Which is as constantly thrown off at every point. 
Further, without it the chemical changes in constant | 
progress in every tissue would be impossible. 

Now the water of the body is no more fixed than are 
Like the latter, 
it enters into the 
from the 


lungs, 


its solids. having done its work once, 


great wi and is thrown 
kidneys and the 


at an average of over ten pounds a day. 


iste current, 


body through the skin, the 
Keeping these facts in view, the reader will see why 
water is so much more essential to life than food—a 
man being able to live several times as long without the 
latter The 


condensed Journal of 


aus without the former. following facts, 
Medical 
Science, indicate the sufferings consequent on a_ brief 
withholding of this fluid, 

In 1877 forty American troopers in pursuit of Ind- 
ians lost their way, and for three days failed to find 
The second day, some fell from their 
The third day, the most loathsome 
would have been hailed with delight. 

The 


and the men were unable to swallow their bread. 


from the American 


water. horses 


exhausted, fluid 
salivary and mucous fluids bad utterly failed, 
All 


were affected with vertigo, dimness of vision and deaf- 


ness. Many were delirious. 
Their breathing became difficult, and they had a | 
sense of suffocation. Their fingers and palms were 


shrivelled Their minds became affected, so 
that they grew suspicious of each other. 

On the fourth night they 
When, the next day, water was reached and drank, for 
a while it was vomited up as fast as it was swallowed, 
and the until the remotest 
tissues of the body had obtained a supply. 


and pale. 


were unable to sleep. 


thirst remained insatiable 


> 


For the Companion, 
FLOWERS IN NOVEMBER, 


November may be said to be the opening month of 


the season of winter flowers, as May is of summer 
flowers. The chrysanthemums now are mostly in 
their prime, with some varieties nearly done bloom. 


ing; but such other flowers as the carnations, prim- 
roses, geraniumea, camellias, callas, bouvardias, mignon. 
ette, violets, the bulbs gener- 


ally, upon which we depend largely for winter flowers, 


pansies, and hardy 


ought only to be fairly coming in now if we woulc 
have a free and continuous crop fora long time to come. 
Of most of the perpetual-blooming sorts of plants, 
it may be noticed that such plants as were not allowed | 
to bloom in the summer will be found capable of pro- 
greatest amount of tlowers now and later. 
either in the 
during this nonth, see to it 
The 
at hand when the windows or ventila- 
have to be kept closed for days together, 
and the better 
against the enervating effect of the absence of air on 
plant life at such times, the plants should now have the 
benetit of free airing in all mild weather. | 


ducing the 


In caring for a collection of plants, 
window or conservatory, 
that they rec 


season is near 


eive an abundance of fresh air often. 


tors may 


owing to severe weather; to guard 





The amateur florist cannot well be too careful in the | 
Plants that are grow- | 
ing rapidly, or that are in bloom, take up a great deal | | 
of water through their roots, especially in the dry at- 
mosphere that is common in living-rooms, and they | 
are easily ill-treated by receiving too little. | 

On the other hand, the danger of over-watering is | 
equally to be guarded against, for | 
causes sourness of the soil, a condition in which the 


watering of the pot-plants now. 


too much water 


roots of few plants can thrive. 

A safe plan in watering at all times is to look over 
all pots that 
show some particles of dry soil on the top enough | 
water thoroughly to saturate the ball of earth to its 
centre, and then not again until dry particles again ap- | 
pear on the surface. | 
All house-piants are benefited by a shower-bath at 


the collection every morning, and to give 


least once a week. Sponging the leaves ou both sides 
with clear water will answer the same purpose. Not 
only does this treatment tend to keep the pores of the 
leaves open beneficially, and improve the appearance 
of the plant, but it is also the best safeguard against 
that common house-plant pest, the red spider. 
Euias A. Lona. 
> 


COMPLICATED. 


A queer case is before the Tribunal of the Seine in 
Paris, but to the unlegal mind there is no difficulty in 
the matter. The whole affair was so evidently the re- 
sult of an accident, and nobody’s fault, that the poor 
woman, though unfortunate, has no valid claim for 
damages. But the affair is interesting, nevertheless. 


A gentleman was getting down from an omnibus in 
a crowded thoroughfare, when he missed his footing, 
nearly fell backward, and, to recover his balance, caught 
hold of another passenger. 

The latter, taken by surprise, also found himself in 
danger of falling, and, in his turn, caught hold of a 
woman with an infant in her arms. He pulled her over, 
and all four rolled together into the road. 

A heavy goods van was coming along behind, which, 
had it not been for the prompt action of the omnibus- 
conductor, who seized the horse’s head, would have 
run over some of the prostrate forms. 

As it was, the gentleman who was the original cause 
of the accident escaped with a few trifling bruises. 
The other male passenger falling on him was not hurt 
at all, and the infant was equally fortunate; but its 
mother had her arm broken and sustained other severe 
injuries. 

Which of the two gentlemen should pay damages 
is the question: the one who caught hold of her, or 
o one who caused him to do so by catching hold of 

im. 
ean awe 


INEXACT. 


The man questioned in the following fancy sketch 
tried to be witty and was far from being polite; but by 
the answers made to the questions asked, the reader can 
see how inexact is the ordinary language of the street: 

“Will this road take me to Atlanta?” 

“No, sir-ree, narry a time.” 

“That's strange,’”’ mused the firat a. 
told me a few hours ago that it would.”’ 

“He lied, stranger. I’ve been hyar twenty y’ars, 
and I haint seed it tuck nobody annywhar yit; and I 
don’t spose she ever will long as folks kin ride an’ 
walk.” 

“Well, if I follow the road, I'll get there, won’t 1?” 
smilingly asked the traveller. 

“Not much fer ye kaint foller it, kase she don’t 
move, an’ ye kz aint foller nothin’ what don’t move ‘long 
in front of ye. 

“But if 1 travel this route, I’ll soon reach the city, I 
reckon ?”’ 

“Then ye struck it, mister; jea’ keep a-movin’ the 
- ay ye ‘re goin’ an’ ye’ll git thar after a while. Mornin’ 

!"— Atlanta Constitution. e 


o ye! 
———_—oe- - — 
CUNNING, 


Even a barn-yard fowl learns from experience and 
by observation. 


“A man 


will follow a horse or a cow 
eatch the 
But Mr 
way,” 
ity. 


about the meadow, to 
insects disturbed by the animal’s grazing. 
. Kenneday tells, in his ‘Wonders of the Rail- 
a singular story illustrative of a hawk’s sagac- 


‘The reader has doubtless often admired the beauty 
of the smoke rolling in a thousand involved curves of 
beauty from the funnel of a locomotive. A cunning 
old hawk, in France, has also admired for a long time 
this black cloud of smoke, but not for its aesthetic 
beauty. 

For fifteen years, the feathered pirate has accom- 
panied the train from Mesgviny to Romilly, hiding in 
the smoke and steam pouring forth from the engine. 
‘The old rascal knows that the small birds, which fly 
up from the grass and shrubs on the approach of the 
train, cannot see him in the smoke. He therefore flies 
in this biding-place, going slowly or fast with the 
train, that he may more easily pounce upon his prey. 


~ - 
“BROAD-FACED GOOSE.” 


Ilowever dull an Irishman’s ear may be, his imagina- 


| tion is always lively, a fact which this amusing anec- 


dote illustrates: A rather stout Irishman was walking 
slowly through the market one morning with a basket 
on his arm. On coming to a stall where a large owl 


was perched upon a bar, he stopped. After inspecting 


| it for a few minutes with a troubled expression on his 


countenance, his face lighted up, and with a patroniz- 
ing air he inquired: 

“How much der yer want for yer broad - faced 
goose ?”’ 

With a very audible grin the proprietor replied,— 
“That's no goose; it’s an owl.’ 
“Oi don’t care how ould it is; 


it’s good enough for 
the boardthers.” _ — 


—— 
MISTAKEN. 


Even the wisest of men should not be too confident 
until they know all the facts. This truism is illustrated 
by what is said to have happened lately in Toronto: 


| Mr. Erastus Wiman, the Canadian financier who lives 


on Staten Island, has given two handsome public bath- 
houses to Toronto, which are situated on either side 
of the bay, and labelled in bold letters, ‘‘Wiman’s 
Baths.”’ 


Several weeks ago, as the British Association excur- 
sion was sailing into that city, one of the scientists dis- 
covered the signs. 

“Ah!” said he, turning toa friend, “TI told you the 
Americans were an uneducated lot.’ 

“Why so?” returned the other, in amazement. 

Don't you see those signs there? What an atrocious 


way to spell ‘women’s’! 
> 
A LIFE FOR A LIE, 


The penalties that follow lying are not always fatal, 
as in the case given below, but they are sure to come, 
in some unpleasant shape, sooner or later. 


A man in one of the Middle States had a vicious, 
kicking horse that he was anxious to sell. While try- 
ing to make a bargain with a man who had called to 
ask about the horse, he said,— 

“That horse is so gentle that my little girl could go 
uP a him and twist his tail and he would not raise 
a hoof.” 

The little girl overheard this lie, took it for the 
truth, and one day on being left alone in the barn she 


| tried the experiment, and was killed by a kick. 


pee peeensennenees 


At Whitby, Canada, the other day, a farmer and his 
horse came upon a number of dogs that were barking 
furiously at some sheep in a pasture. The timid ewes 
and their lambs were huddled together in a fence corner, 
but were protected from harm by a two-year-old colt. 

‘he equine shepherd displayed great skill in his battle 
with the dogs, striking out his fore feet at them and 
marching up and down in front of his self-assumed 
charge. 








Asthma,.—Jonas Whitcomt’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an | 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH Bur- | 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv. 

— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF, 

Dr. T. G. Comstock, physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: “For years we have used 
it in this hospital,in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, 
and as a drink during the decline and in the convales- 
cence of lingering fevers. It has the unanimous approval 
of our medical staff.” Adv, 





‘100 Doses One Dollar,” is true of only Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. (Adv, 
—@——_ 





Payson’s indelible ink is simple and reliable. Estab- 
lished 50 years. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers.[ Adv, 








Revolv 
Ri fies, 






ATTRACTIVE HOMES. 


A new manual on ART 
published by M. Heminway & Sons Silk Co., manufact- 
urers of superior Silks for decorative embroidery. Gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the best book out. For sale 
at fancy goods stores or sent by mail for 12 cts.in money 
or stamps. E. BARROWS, Fair Haven, Mass. Box 374. 





C4zt Fin Llt S7LKs 


HE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE 

Sixty pieces, 3 by 3 inches: or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6} 
inches; or Twenty- four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value. 
Beautiful colors and patterns. No two alike. 
shove quantities, 60 cts. EM BROIDERY SILK 
FOR CRAZY WORK-—all Bright Colors—full half 
ounce packages. Me "; one ounce, 40c. CO ER & 


| c ONA RD, Impor rters & Retailers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Every country boy knows that hens | 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





Awarded —— Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 





MONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE, 
CORN S. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover’’?—a sure and painless 
remedy for both corns and bunions—of any druggist for 
25 cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York, 











‘CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 





The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
«a Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
, ing the Complexion, 

There are counterfeit Ask for 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. C. N. CRIT- 
TENTON on each vacket. 

Of druggists at 25e.; 3 cakes, 60c. Mailed to any address 
on og re ‘ r of price and 5 cents extra per cake, b »y 
Cc. ITTE NTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St.. New York. 







BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 





Boys & Girls Wanted 
Toinvent Toys and other 
novelties from Mother 
Goose Book of Rhymes, 
for which we offer liber- 
al cash inducements, We 
will send as_ workin 
models either Kentuce 
the great return fire toy 
for boy 8, Sky 
the boy’s own 
pistol, Shootin 
the best jo f forg 7 ev- 
er invent or a beauti- 
ful illustrated book of 
Mother Goose po a 
together with full in- 
structions how to earn 
the money on receipt of 
25 cents. The American 
Toy Co., Caryville, Mass. 








JHE GREAT CHINA TEA co 


remiums to those fooming clubs for the 
EASand COFFE 


= of ther inner, Tea 
ze ilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. Wit ITETEA 
SETS of 46 and 65 pieces with $10 & $12 orders. 
DECORA ATED. re ae ee © pieces 
an wit bam yg STEM WIN 
ATCHES with $15 orders. ‘GOLD 
ND or Moss Hose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 he with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA QQ, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


verware, 








FOR RAIS- 
ING CLUBS. 


CASH 










LADY’S BOOK for 1885. 


SAMPLE COPY 15c. 


send for Rates to Gopgr's, Philadelphia, Pa, 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


NEEDLEWORK just | 


Half 


Before engaging on any other Periodical, | 





a ano ICB 








(ae & 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Full page de- 
signs in color (Flowe 5 and Figures) with each alter- 
ae Illustrated a with every 


- Sample co with full e Sry — 
ign. 15 cts. ‘Adaress WiLL LIAM Whit 
ion 4% 


140 Nassau St., 
can do their own stamping for Em- 
broidery, Painting, ete., by using our 
artistic patterns. They are eas 
and quickly transferred to silk, vel- 
vet, felt, plush, etc., and may be used @ hundred times 
over. Our 60-cent Outfit contains 23 Useful and 
Artistic working Patterns, as follows: One spray each 
of Double Roses, Single ne Forget-Me-Nots, Golden 
Rod and Sumac leaves, Daisies Corner of Daisies to 
match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 
10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in handsome 
2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, ete., with Pow- 
der,Pad, and directions for indelible stamping. 60 cents, 
og: paid. Agents wanted. Aone ss Patten Publish- 
Jo., 38 W. l4th St., New York. 


THE BIGGEST CATaux 
| of its kind EVER SEEN 




















Has just been issued at 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
New z= 


1144 Broadway, rk, 
and will be mailed on receipt of 6e. "It contains 


12 forme octavo pages descriptive o all the 
NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ FANCYWORK. 
Full instructions in Kensington Painting, Luster 


Painting, ete., with more than 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Lace Patterns, Stamped and 
Embroidered Goods,Fancy Articles, Crazy-work, Fancy 
Darning, &c., with price list of all the mat'ls used ‘in Eni- 
broidery and Fancywork. It is worth sending for. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 





Is 





sed the Chief 

MG) Mechanician of the 
omrea, U. 8. ast Survey; 
by rw Fein § 





commanding in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 


Lig | are 

zed as 
for all uses in which 
close time and durabili- 
ty are requisites. Sold 


THE BEST Se cance, a 


towns by the COMPANY S exe usive Agents, 
dieuiuec relieve, ) who give a Full Warranty. 


ELLI N’s 











MARE. 





FOR INFANTS & iNVALIDS, 


FOOD 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 





cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book =. he Care 
and Fe A Peeting of, of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
4land 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Av. New York. 


Hand Embroideries, 


Stamping and Designing. 

Cheapest place in New 
York City for all kinds of 
MaterialsUsed for 
Dec orativ e Nee- 
dlewor 

Lessons givenin 
all the stitches. 

Perforated Pat- 
terns. Wholesale 
and retail. 






illustrated 
logue of 100 pages 
just issued, 


CAUTION’ 





FACE, 


“NONPAREIL % 


LXRVITVIINGA 


LYONS 
*HSINIA 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
| TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Dealers. 





